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English  Language  Arts  is  an  essential  part  of  your  education,  because  it  teaches  you  communication 
skills  that  you’ll  use  throughout  your  life.  These  skills  help  you  connect  with  other  people  in  your 
family,  your  community,  your  workplace,  and  the  world.  As  well,  your  study  of  literature  helps  you  to 
understand  yourself  and  other  people. 

To  complete  this  course,  you’ll  need  the  following  materials: 

• seven  Student  Module  Booklets 

• fourteen  Assignment  Booklets 

• the  textbook  Sightlines  10  (Prentice  Hall  Canada) 

• English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 

• English  Language  Arts  10-1  Audio  CDs 

• English  Language  Arts  10-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM 

• Jake  and  the  Kid:  Gents  Don’t  Chaw  CD  (Module  5) 

• Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM 

• the  play  Romeo  and  Juliet  by  William  Shakespeare  (Harcourt  Brace  Canada,  1999)  (Module  6) 

• the  novel  Animal  Farm  by  George  Orwell  (Module  5) 

• access  to  one  of  the  feature  films  suggested  in  Module  4,  Section  4 

You  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  CD-ROMs,  which  are  included  in  your  course  package.  This 
course  also  provides  opportunities  to  search  for  information  on  the  Internet.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  access  to  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  and  an  Internet  connection.  If  you  don’t 
have  access  to  a computer  at  home  or  at  school,  try  to  arrange  to  use  one  at  your  community  library  or 
at  the  home  of  a friend. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  course  materials,  you  should  have  the  following: 

• a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper 

• a journal  (notebook  or  folder  on  your  computer) 

• a dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• a CD  player 

• an  audiocassette  recorder  and  blank  audiocassettes  to  record  your  voice  (or  appropriate  computer 
software  and  hardware) 

• a television  and  VCR  or  DVD  player 

• library  facilities  (school  or  public) 
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trategies  for  Completing  Ttiis  Course 


Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin.  Be  sure  that  you  have  everything  that  you 
need.  You  should  also  have  a quiet  area  in  which  to  work,  away  from  distractions.  As  well,  you  should 
use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for  yourself  to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule  for  yourself,  and 
display  it  as  a reminder. 


Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  10-1 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with  a partner 
throughout  this  course.  In  the  lessons  that  you’ll  do  in  each  section,  you’ll  often  encounter  instructions 
asking  you  to  work  with  a partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it’s  possible  to  do  much  of  this  work  on  your 
own,  you’ll  likely  get  much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others.  Your  partner  can  be  a friend, 
classmate,  or  family  member.  You  don’t  need  to  work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time.  If  you’re 
having  problems  arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 


The  Going  Further  boxes  that  you’ll  encounter  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets  signal  optional 
enrichment  material.  Going  Further  provides  opportunities  for  you  to  investigate  further  or  research  a 
topic  or  concept  that  you’ve  explored  in  the  lesson.  Going  Further  may  also  give  you  a chance  to  apply 
your  knowledge  and  skills  in  a practical  way.  You’re  encouraged  to  read  the  Going  Further  suggestions 
and,  at  least  occasionally,  do  some  of  these  enrichment  activities. 

To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully  and  work  slowly  and 
systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  Taking  this  approach  will  prepare 
you  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week  so  that  you’ll 
complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  don’t  forget  to  review 
and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly  increase 
your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  10-1. 
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There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  evaluation.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any  of 
the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• your  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed. 
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You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Among  them  are  a number  of  icons  that  appear  in  the 
margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to  discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Read  or  view  something  in  Sightlines  10. 


This  icon  signals  a strategy  that  you  might 
find  useful. 


Watch  something  on  television. 


Refer  to  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 


Use  the  Internet  (optional). 


Access  information  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  10-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM  or 
the  Researching  and  Making  Presentations 
CD-ROM. 


Listen  to  something  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  10-1  Audio  CD  or  the  Jake  and  the  Kid 
CD. 


Get  together  with  another  person  or  a group 
of  people. 


Congratulations!  The  end  of  your  journey  through 
English  Language  Arts  10-1  is  now  in  sight. 
Throughout  this  course,  you’ve  been  improving 
your  communication  skills  and  developing  your 
understanding  of  literature.  Now  you’ll  learn  to 
do  research  and  write  a report.  When  you’ve 
finished  this  module,  you’ll  know  how  to  locate 
information  in  a library  and  on  the  Internet,  and 
you’ll  be  able  to  report  your  information 
effectively. 


communication  skills  will  help  you  to  succeed  in 
school,  at  work,  and  in  your  life. 


You’ll  also  have  an  opportunity  in  this  module  to 
reflect  on  what  you’ve  learned.  You’ll  think  about 
your  communication  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  where  you  need  to  improve.  Excellent 


The  last  section  in  this  module  will  help  to 
prepare  you  to  write  your  final  test.  As  you  do 
your  work  in  this  last  module  and  write  your  final 
test,  you  have  a chance  to  demonstrate  your  skills 
and  expertise  and  your  readiness  to  proceed  to 
English  Language  Arts  20-1.  Very  soon,  you’ll 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you’ve 
completed  this  stage  of  your  journey  through 
English  Language  Arts  and  are  ready  to  proceed 
to  the  next  one. 


Module  Overview 


ection  1:  hcccmn^  Information 


As  you  learned  in  Module  3,  you’re  living  in  an 
information  society.  Although  a huge  amount  of 
information  is  available  on  almost  any  subject, 
it’s  sometimes  difficult  to  access  reliable 
information  when  you  need  it.  What  do  you  do 
when  you  want  information? 

Very  likely,  you  first  ask  someone  you  know— 

your  brothers  or  sisters,  your  parents,  other  / ■ 

relatives,  friends,  your  employer  or  fellow 

employees,  your  teachers,  and  other  students.  But  ' 

what  do  you  do  when  no  one  you  know  has  the  ^ ^ 

information  that  you  need?  : 

The  ability  to  locate  information  is  an  essential 
skill.  You  can’t  possibly  learn  everything  you’ll 
need  to  know,  but  you  can  learn  how  to  access 
the  information  that  you’ll  need.  When  you’ve 
completed  this  section,  you’ll  have  a better 
understanding  of  where  information  can  be  found 
and  how  to  find  it. 
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online 


electronic  data  on  a 
computer  network 
or  the  Internet 


If  an  alien  from  another  world 
asked  you  where  to  find 
information  about  Earth,  you 
might  suggest  going  to  a 
library.  Everyone  knows  that 
libraries  are  great  sources  of 
information,  but  many  people 
are  reluctant  to  use  them. 

When  you  go  to  a library,  do 
you  feel  confident  that  you  can 
find  what  you  need?  Or  are 
you— like  many  other  people- 
intimidated  by  the  rows  of 
computers  and  endless  shelves 
of  books? 

Although  all  libraries  don’t 
look  the  same,  they  share  some 
basic  characteristics.  If  you 
understand  how  libraries  are 
organized  and  what 
information  is  online, 
accessible  via  computers,  you’ll 
be  able  to  access  information 
in  any  library.  When  you  visit  a 
library,  you  can  expect  to  find 
materials  organized  into 
several  sections: 


• the  fiction  section— often  further  subdivided  into  adult  fiction,  junior  fiction, 
and  children’s  books 

• the  non-fiction  section 

• the  periodical  section— containing  newspapers  and  magazines 

• the  reference  section — containing  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  and  other 
reference  books  and  items 


Fiction  Materials 


The  two  largest  sections  in  most  libraries  are  the  ones  containing  the  fiction  and 
non-fiction  materials.  Fiction  books  are  generally  coded  with  F or  Fic,  followed  by 
the  first  letters  of  the  author’s  last  name.  Fiction  books  are  then  arranged  on  most 
library  shelves  in  alphabetical  order.  Junior  fiction,  or  fiction  for  children,  is  usually 
separated  from  adult  fiction. 

Non-Fiction  Materials 

While  fiction  books  are  easy  to  find  once  you  know  the  title  of  the  book  and  the 
author’s  name,  non-fiction  books  are  best  located  using  the  library’s  catalogue. 


a catalogue  of 
library  materials 
accessed  on  a 
computer 


I hate  going  to  the  library. 
I can  never  find  anything  I 
need. 


Sounds  like  you  need  to  learn 
to  use  the  online  catalogue. 


It's  the  modern  version  of  the  card  catalogue— remember 
the  drawers  that  used  to  hold  cards  that  catalogued 
books  by  their  titles,  authors,  and  subjects?  Now,  instead 
of  looking  at  cards  in  drawers,  you  look  at  information  on 
a computer. 


Yeah,  but  how  do 
you  use  the 
computer 
catalogue? 


Library  catalogues  are  easy  to  use; 
they're  designed  for  people  who 
don't  use  computers  much.  You  just 
answer  the  question  or  select  a 
choice  that  appears  on  the  screen, 
and  the  computer  will  lead  you  to 


Of  course,  the 
librarian  will  be 
happy  to  help  you 
if  you  have  a 
problem. 
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The  online  catalogue  in  a library  lists  all  the  materials  by  title,  author,  and  subject  or 
key  word.  Generally,  the  first  menu  you’ll  see  on  the  computer  looks  something  like 
this: 


\yelcome  to 

1 Makeview 

1 Libraiy 

^ ^ 

Select  an  index  to  search 
® Title 
O Author 


O Key  Word 
Enter  a word  or  phrase 


When  you're  ready  to  search,  press  Enter. 


Suppose  that  you  want  to  locate  a copy  of  your  English  Language  Arts  10-1  textbook. 
To  find  this  book,  search  the  online  catalogue  by  title,  entering  the  words 
Sightlines  10  in  the  space  provided.  In  fact,  your  textbook  is  actually  listed  in  several 
different  ways  in  the  online  catalogue: 

• by  its  title:  Sightlines  10 

• by  its  authors:  Crane,  Mary;  Fullerton,  Barbara  C.;  Joseph,  Amanda 

• by  its  subject  or  key  word:  Readers  (Secondary) 

After  you  select  a title  search  and  type  in  the  title  of  the  book,  the  computer  will 
show  you  an  entry  that  looks  similar  to  this: 


\yelcome  to 

1 ^akeview 

1 Library 

\37  vsy 

i 


▲ 

Sightlines  10  anthology 

Crane,  Mary  et  al 

428.6  Cra 

C2000 

j]L^ 

!► 

Section  1:  Accessing  Information 


double-click 


To  double-click,  quickly  press  the  left-hand  button  on  the  computer  mouse  twice. 
When  you  double-click  on  the  entry,  you’ll  get  even  more  information. 


to  quickly  press 
twice  on  the 
left-hand  button  of 
the  computer 
mouse 


copyright  date 


the  year  that  the 
author  or  publisher 
registered 
ownership  of  the 
material;  copyright 
law  protects  work 
from  being  copied 
and  sold  by  others 


ISBN 


International 
Standard  Book 
Number;  an 
international 
identification 
number  given  to 
publications 


call  number 


a code  consisting 
of  numbers  and 
letters  placed  on 
library  materials 
and  used  in 
catalogues  to 
indicate  location 


Dewey  Decimal 
System 


a system  of 
classifying 
non-fiction  books 
using  different 
numbers  for  each 
subject 


As  you  can  see,  the  online  catalogue  gives  you  a lot  of  information  about  the 
material  you’re  searching  for.  For  example,  you  see  the  publisher’s  name,  the 
copyright  date,  the  ISBN,  and  the  call  number.  The  call  number,  in  this  case  428.6, 
indicates  where  you’ll  find  this  book  in  the  library. 

Most  school  and  public  libraries  organize  their  non-fiction  material  according  to  the 
Dewey  Decimal  System.  This  system  uses  the  numerals  0 to  999  to  classify 
materials  by  their  subject.  All  materials  on  a similar  subject  will  have  the  same 
number.  The  number  428.6,  for  example,  is  used  for  all  Canadian  secondary  reading 
anthologies.  Anthologies  for  elementary  students  will  have  a slightly  different 
number:  428.4. 

In  your  notebook,  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

1.  What  is  the  basic  difference  in  the  way  that  libraries  organize  fiction  and 
non-fiction  materials? 

2.  Describe  the  procedure  you’d  use  in  a library  to  find  a book  on  the 
Northwest  Rebellion. 

3.  Describe  the  procedure  you’d  use  in  a library  to  find  a novel  called 
Pride  and  Prejudice. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  100. 
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inter-library  loan 


a loan  of  materials 
made  from  one 
library  to  another 


The  online  catalogue  in  many  libraries  includes  the  materials  from  other  libraries 
within  the  same  system.  As  a result,  even  if  you  can’t  find  the  material  you  need  in 
your  own  library,  you  can  arrange  to  borrow  it  through  an  inter-library  loan — a loan 
made  from  one  library  to  another. 


DID  YOU  KNOW 


Did  you  know  that  university  libraries  generally  organize  non-fiction  materials 
according  to  the  Library  of  Congress  system  instead  of  the  Dewey  Decimal 
System?  The  Library  of  Congress  system  uses  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  divide 
materials  into  21  broad  subjects,  which  are  then  subdivided  using  numerals.  For 
example,  materials  related  to  Philosophy  and  Religion  are  placed  in  the  B 
category.  Medicine  is  R,  and  Technology  is  T.  The  call  number  for  Sightlines  10 
would  begin  with  P,  the  category  for  Language  and  Literature. 


Periodicals 


periodical 


a publication,  such 
as  a magazine  or 
newspaper,  that  is 
published  at 
regular  intervals 


Much  of  the  current  information  in  a library  isn’t  found  in  books;  it’s  located  in 
periodicals,  such  as  magazines  and  newspapers,  that  are  published  regularly  or 
periodically.  Think  of  how  rapidly  computer  technology  changes  or  how  suddenly 
scientific  and  social  events  occur.  Information  on  some  topics  becomes  out  of  date 
very  quickly. 


Books  can  easily 
become  outdated 
because  new 
information  often 
becomes  available 
as  soon  as  a book 
Is  published. 


Or  sometimes  even  while 
It's  being  published. 


Periodicals,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  published  every 
day,  week,  month,  or  two 
or  three  times  a year,  so 
they’ll  usually  contain  the 
most  recent  information. 


Of  course,  a 
two-year-old 
magazine  can  be 
just  as  outdated  as 
a two-year-old  book. 


Libraries  subscribe  to  a wide  variety  of  periodicals,  which  are  usually  kept  in  a 
specific  area  where  they’re  often  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  by  their  titles. 


periodical  index 


a catalogue  of 
articles,  classifying 
each  article  by  its 
subject,  title,  and 
author 


But  how  can  you  quickly  find  articles  on  a particular  subject?  Suppose  that  you 
wanted  to  locate  information  on  terrorism.  You  wouldn’t  want  to  search  through 
every  magazine  and  newspaper  published  in  the  last  few  years.  A quick  way  to 
locate  articles  on  a subject  is  to  use  a periodical  index— a list  of  articles  in 
periodicals,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  Each  article  is  classified  according  to  its 
subject,  its  title,  and  its  author. 

Most  libraries  now  use  an  online  periodical  index,  and  many  libraries  that  subscribe 
to  lots  of  periodicals  have  several  different  indexes.  Generally,  since  you  won’t  know 
the  title  or  author  of  an  article,  you’ll  use  the  subject  or  key-word  search.  If  you 
entered  the  word  terrorism,  you’d  likely  be  given  a long  list  of  articles  published  in 
the  last  few  years.  Here’s  a sample  entry  of  a single  article: 


“What  Will  It  Be  Next?”  by  Johnston,  Nicole;  Maclean’s,  15  October  2001, 
vol.  114,  no.  42,  p.  40,  2p,  3c 

This  entry  provides  the  following  information: 


• the  title  of  the  article:  “What  Will  It  Be  Next?” 

• the  author’s  name:  Nicole  Johnston 

• the  name  of  the  periodical:  Maclean’s 

• the  date  that  the  periodical  was  published:  October  15,  2001 

• the  volume  and  number  of  this  issue:  Volume  114,  Number  42 

• the  page  that  the  article  begins  on:  page  40 

• the  length  of  the  article:  2 pages 

• the  illustrations  included:  3 coloured  illustrations 


abstract 


a summary  of  a 
longer  text 


Some  periodical  indexes  will  include  an  abstract  or  summary  of  an  article  or  even 
the  full  text  of  the  article,  enabling  you  to  read  the  article  online  and  print  it  if  you 
wish  or  send  it  to  your  home  via  e-mail. 


Here’s  another  example  of  an  entry  in  a periodical  index: 


“Not-So-Easy  Money”  by  Robin,  Raizel;  Canadian  Business,  29  October  2001, 
vol.  74,  issue  20,  p.  52,  3p,  1 bw 

4.  Use  this  example  to  answer  the  following  questions  in  your  notebook. 


a.  What  is  the  title  of  the  article? 

b.  What  is  the  author’s  surname? 

c.  What  is  the  name  of  the  periodical? 

d.  When  was  this  article  published? 

e.  How  long  is  this  article? 

f.  Does  it  have  illustrations?  How  many?  Are  they  in  colour  or  black  and  white? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  101. 
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Reference  Materials 


As  well  as  fiction  and  non-fiction  materials  and  periodicals,  every  library  has  a 
reference  section.  This  part  of  the  library  contains  a variety  of  materials  useful  to 
anyone  searching  for  information.  Here  are  some  items  that  you’ll  likely  find  in  the 
reference  section  of  your  library: 

Encyclopedias.  You  may  find  several  different  sets  of  encyclopedias,  some 
comprehensive  and  others  devoted  to  a particular  subject.  An  example  is 
The  Encyclopedia  of  Animal  Life.  Always  check  the  date  of  publication  of  an 
encyclopedia  to  know  how  current  it  is.  Don’t  forget  that  some  encyclopedias 
are  also  published  on  CD-ROMs  or  online  on  the  Internet. 

Dictionaries.  Most  libraries  have  lots  of  dictionaries, 
including  many  specialized  ones,  for  example,  A 
Dictionary  of  English  Slang.  Biographical  dictionaries 
give  brief  descriptions  of  the  lives  of  famous  people. 

Bilingual  dictionaries  translate  languages,  such  as 
English  and  French  or  English  and  Vietnamese. 

Dictionaries  of  quotations  help  you  locate  the  source  of  a famous  expression 
or  saying.  Keep  in  mind  that  not  all  types  of  dictionaries  will  be  found  in  the 
reference  section. 


Phone  books  and  books  containing  postal  codes.  Many  libraries  stock  phone 
books  for  every  community  in  the  province  and  for  the  main  cities  in  a 
country.  You  can  also  use  online  phone  directories  to  help  you  find  phone 
numbers  in  other  areas.  Postal  code  directories  assist  you  in  locating  postal 
codes  throughout  Canada. 


Directories  and  calendars.  These  reference  books  list  businesses  and  other 
organizations  that  provide  various  products  and  services.  Universities, 
colleges,  and  technical  schools  publish  calendars  each  year  that  describe 
programs  and  courses. 


Atlases  and  gazetteers.  You’ll  find  more  than  maps  in 
these  reference  books.  Most  atlases  include  a variety  of 
geographical  information.  Some  focus  on  particular 
countries,  regions,  or  topics.  As  well,  historical  atlases 
can  help  you  understand  past  events,  such  as  battles  or 
the  boundaries  of  empires.  Gazetteers  list  the  names  of 
places  and  give  their  locations. 


Yearbooks  and  almanacs.  Usually  published  every  year,  these  reference  books 
contain  current  information  and  statistics.  Some  yearbooks  focus  on  a 
particular  country,  while  others  offer  information  about  every  country  in  the 
world.  When  you  need  factual  information  about  population,  trade,  sports, 
taxes,  government,  weather,  or  dozens  of  other  subjects,  consult  a yearbook 
or  an  almanac. 


Bibliographies.  This  type  of  reference  book  lists  available  materials  on  a 
particular  topic;  for  example,  one  bibliography  lists  all  books  currently  in 
print. 

The  vertical  file.  A vertical  file  contains  pamphlets,  brochures,  news  clippings, 
and  photographs.  Organized  alphabetically  by  subject,  the  vertical  file  is 
usually  kept  in  filing  cabinets. 

Video,  audio,  and  multimedia  resources.  Today,  most  libraries  are  trying  to 
include  as  many  non-print  materials  in  their  collections  as  they  can  afford. 
You  can  use  your  library  card  to  borrow  videocassettes  or  DVDs  of  all  types 
of  films,  such  as  documentaries,  classics,  travel,  exercise,  and  children’s 
films.  Audiocassettes  and  audio  CDs  are  particularly  helpful  for  people  who 
are  visually  impaired;  however,  you  might  enjoy  listening  to  a professional 
reading  of  a novel  while  you  read  along.  Multimedia  resources  on  CD-ROMs 
are  also  available  at  many  libraries. 

Microfiche.  Microfiche  are  pieces  of  film  that  contain  reduced  images  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  pages.  On  microfiche,  a library  can  keep  copies  of 
hundreds  of  newspapers  without  taking  up  a huge  amount  of  shelf  space. 
Special  equipment  is  used  to  enlarge  the  microfiche  so  that  you  can  easily 
read  the  material. 

5.  Now  that  you’ve  learned  about  the  variety  of  reference  materials  available  at 
libraries,  list  what  reference  sources  you’d  use  to  find  the  following  information: 

a.  the  life  of  a famous  African  leader 

b.  courses  or  programs  offered  by  a post-secondary  institution 

c.  the  author  of  the  words  “Truth  is  never  pure,  and  rarely  simple” 

d.  the  winner  of  the  Stanley  Cup  in  the  1998-1999  season 

e.  countries  that  use  nuclear  reactors  to  produce  electricity 

f.  a story  published  in  the  Edmonton  Journal  on  May  8,  1945 

g.  the  territory  governed  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  the  19th  century 

h.  the  amount  of  wheat  that  Canada  exported  to  Asia  in  2000 

i.  the  English  meaning  of  some  Spanish  phrases 

j.  an  antique  dealer  in  Vancouver 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  101. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  7A  and  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  questions  1 to  5.  When  you’re  finished,  continue 
with  your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  learned  how  material  in  libraries  is  organized  and  you’ve 
developed  expertise  in  how  to  locate  materials  using  online  catalogues.  You’ve  also 
become  familiar  with  various  kinds  of  reference  books.  Next,  you’ll  learn  how  to 
access  information  in  the  biggest  library  of  all— the  Internet. 
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Internet 


■fl  an  electronic 

network  connecting 
Tffi  computers  across 
% the  world 


web  browser 


a computer 
program  that 
provides  access  to 
Internet 
information 


World  Wide  Web 


a network  of 
websites  on  the 
Internet 


a site  or  location  on 
the  World  Wide 
Web  consisting  of  a 
home  page  and 
often  other  files 
and  documents 


web  page 


a document  on  the 
World  Wide  Web 


URL 


I a uniform  resource 
i locator;  the  address 
of  a website  on  the 
Internet 


home  page 


the  introductory 
page  of  a website 


link 


also  called  a 
hyperlink;  an 
electronic 
connection  to 
another  page  on 
the  same  website 
or  a connection  to 
another  website 


When  you  wanted  to  do  research  in  the  past,  you  had  to  go  to  a library.  Today,  you 
can  access  a lot  of  information  through  a computer  that  is  connected  to  the  Internet. 
Perhaps  you  have  your  own  computer  and  Internet  connection  but,  if  you  don’t,  you 
can  access  the  Internet  on  computers  at  public  and  school  libraries. 

Using  a web  browser,  a program  that  provides  access  to  the  World  Wide  Web,  you 
can  obtain  information  published  on  millions  of  websites.  A website  is  a set  of 
interconnected  web  pages  on  the  Web  that  provide  information  about  a particular 
topic,  organization,  or  person.  Any  individual  or  organization  can  have  a website;  in 
fact,  you  can  have  your  own  website  if  you  want  to  develop  one. 

The  World  Wide  Web  is  similar  to  the  postal  system  because  every  website  has  its 
own  address,  called  its  URL  (uniform  resource  locator).  Here’s  the  URL  for  a website 
showing  materials  and  artifacts  owned  by  the  Canadian  government: 

http://collections.ic.gc.ca/index.html 

When  you  visit  a website,  you’ll  first  see  the  home  page,  where  you’ll  be  introduced 
to  the  site  and  offered  links  or  choices  of  other  pages  to  visit. 


Chelsea:  I love  surfing  the  Net.  I’ve  found  some  interesting  websites. 

Lin:  Not  all  websites  are  good,  though.  The  World  Wide  Web  is  like  a big  city; 
there  are  places  you  shouldn’t  go.  Some  sites  are  racist,  and  others  are 
pornographic. 

Mr.  Haas:  That’s  right.  And  others  present  incomplete,  slanted,  or  unreliable 
information. 

Dominic:  Another  thing  to  watch  for  is  advertising  and  promotions.  The  Web  is  a 
huge  shopping  mall.  Lots  of  websites  are  trying  to  sell  something. 

Mr.  Haas:  Good  point!  Always  be  careful  about  providing  personal  information, 
such  as  your  phone  number,  mailing  address,  e-mail  address,  or  a credit  card 
number. 


Doing  research  on  the  Internet  can  be 
fun,  but  it  can  also  be  difficult  and 
time-consuming.  Because  the  World 
Wide  Web  has  millions  of  websites, 
you  need  to  learn  how  to  find  the 
ones  you  want. 

Of  course,  if  you  already  have  the 
website  address,  or  URL,  you  merely 
need  to  type  it  in  the  designated 
space  on  your  web  browser,  which 
will  then  connect  you  to  the  website. 
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search  engine 


a program  that 
searches  the  Web  to 
find  information 


j 


Most  of  the  time,  however,  you’ll  have  to  use  a search  engine  to  help  you  locate 
information.  A search  engine  is  a program  that  searches  through  the  web  to  find  the 
information  you  need.  Examples  of  search  engines  are  Google  (www.google.com), 
AltaVista  (www.altavista.com),  AllTheWeb  (www.alltheweb.com),  and 
Yahoo!  (www.yahoo.com).  You  can  find  a more  complete  list  of  search  engines  at 
these  web  pages: 

http://www.searchengineguide.com/searchengines.html 


http : //WWW.  cui . unige.  ch/meta-index . html 
http://searchenginewatch . com/links/ma  j or.  html 


I feel  f rustrated  when  I 
use  the  Internet  because 
I usually  can't  find  what  I 
want. 


Me  too!  When  I enter  a word 
and  search  for  information,  I 
get  thousands  of  websites  with 
that  word.  Who's  going  to  look 
through  a thousand  websites? 


A search  engine  locates  every 
website  with  the  word  that  you 
tell  it  to  search  for.  It  sounds 
like  you  need  to  learn  how  to 
limit  your  search.  Then  your 
search  engine  will  choose  fewer 
sites  for  you  to  look  at. 


When  you  use  a search  engine,  you  instruct  it  to  look  for  one  or  more  terms  or 
phrases.  The  search  engine  looks  through  millions  of  websites  for  these  words.  Most 
search  engines  offer  assistance  on  how  to  use  them.  When  you  select  an  advanced 
search,  you’ll  usually  get  instructions  on  how  to  limit  your  topic.  These  instructions 
reduce  the  time  you  spend  searching  for  information  on  the  Web  and  help  improve 
the  results  of  your  search. 

Use  the  search  engine  that  you  are  most  familiar  with  to  find  the  answers  to  the 
following  questions. 


1.  When  and  where  was  the  original  schooner  Bluenose  launched? 

2.  Who  were  the  five  women  involved  in  the  Persons  Case  in  1929? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  101 . 


When  you  search  the  Web,  remember  that 
even  sites  that  look  authentic  may  not  have 
reliable  information.  It's  essential  to  use 
your  critical  reading  and  viewing  skills  as  you 
check  out  websites.  When  you're  looking  at 
a website,  ask  yourself  these  questions: 


• Who  owns  this  website?  If  it’s  an  organization,  does  it  have  an  agenda?  Is  it 
trying  to  promote  a product  or  service?  For  example,  you  wouldn’t  expect  a 
health-food  business  to  be  objective  about  herbal  remedies  or  a pharmaceutical 
company  to  be  unbiased  about  its  medications. 

• Who  is  the  author  of  this  information?  What  qualifications  does  this  author 
have? 

• How  current  is  this  information?  Is  there  a date  on  the  website?  Is  the 
information  updated  regularly? 

• Can  this  information  be  verified  from  another  source?  Can  the  same  information 
be  found  on  a different  website  or  in  a book  or  magazine? 


Keep  in  mind  that  even  generally  reliable  sources  of  information  have  at  times 
broadcast  or  published  incorrect  information.  While  hurrying  to  meet  deadlines, 
reporters  sometimes  don’t  check  their  sources  of  information  as  carefully  as  they 
should.  As  a general  rule,  the  more  current  the  information  is,  the  more  sceptical  you 
should  be  about  its  reliability.  Over  time,  inaccuracies  are  often  exposed  and 
corrected;  however,  incorrect  information  may  also  remain  on  websites  or  in  print 
material  long  after  it’s  been  proven  wrong. 


This  lesson  has  focused  on  accessing  information  from  the  World  Wide  Web — the 
biggest  source  of  information  in  the  world.  You  learned  some  strategies  to  help  you 
search  the  Web,  and  you  also  discovered  that  it’s  important  to  look  critically  at 
information  on  websites. 

View  “Strategies  and  Skills  for  Evaluating  Text”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  10-1 
Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM.  You’ll  see  that  you  should  always  ask  questions 
about  all  of  the  sources  you’re  using. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  think  about  another  way  of  obtaining  information— going 
right  to  the  source. 
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' ' ■ 'A:! 


an  original  source 
of  information;  a 
person  who  has 
direct  knowledge  of 
an  event  or  an 
experience 


secondary 

source 


information  from  a 
source  that  derived 
i this  information 
j from  primary 
i sources 


When  you  do  research,  you  can  obtain  information  from  both  primary  and 
secondary  sources.  A primary  source  is  an  original  or  fundamental  source  of 
information.  Generally,  people  who  have  direct  knowledge  of  an  event  or  an 
experience  are  called  primary  sources.  Any  information  they  share  verbally  or  in 
writing  is  still  a primary  source.  Secondary  sources  are  people,  organizations,  and 
publications,  for  example,  that  have  obtained  information  from  primary  sources — 
and  sometimes  other  secondary  sources. 

1.  Think  about  the  following  list  of  information  sources.  Tell  whether  they’re 

primary  or  secondary  sources. 

a.  an  article  in  an  encyclopedia 


b.  a TV  news  broadcast 


c.  a radio  interview  with  a bank  president  about  a bank’s  financial  statement 

d.  a news  report  on  the  Internet 

e.  an  article  published  by  a scientist  in  a scientific  journal,  explaining  the 
results  of  the  scientist’s  research 


f.  a book  about  travelling  in  Tibet,  written  by  a person  who  has  travelled 
extensively  in  that  part  of  Asia 


g.  a statement  about  a crime,  written  by  a witness 

h.  a biography  of  a French  king  who  lived  in  the  17th  century 

i.  a speech  given  by  the  prime  minister  of  Britain 

j.  a hockey  player’s  story  about  winning  the  Stanley  Cup 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  102. 


slant 


to  present 
information  from  a 
particular 
perspective 


As  a researcher,  much  of  your  information  will  be  drawn  from  secondary  sources 
because  you  generally  won’t  have  access  to  primary  sources.  For  example,  you  likely 
won’t  be  able  to  talk  directly  to  scientists,  explorers,  political  leaders,  or  astronauts. 
You  also  probably  won’t  have  access  to  all  of  their  diaries,  journals,  log  books, 
computer  records,  reports,  interviews,  and  other  texts  that  they  created.  You’ll  have 
to  depend  on  reading— or  viewing  or  listening  to — other  people’s  comments  or 
reports.  Keep  in  mind  that  when  you  use  secondary  sources,  the  information  that 
you’re  obtaining  has  been  filtered  and  possibly  even  slanted  by  the  source.  In  other 
words,  the  author  has  made  choices  about  what  to  include  and  exclude,  and  how  to 
use  the  information. 

2.  Suppose  that  you  read  an  article  in  a magazine  based  on  an  interview  with  a 
political  leader.  How  could  the  author  of  the  article  slant  the  information? 


vested  interest 


involvement  in 
something  that  is 
personally 
advantageous 


Of  course,  primary  sources  can’t  always  be  trusted  to  supply  reliable  information  any 
more  than  secondary  sources.  A primary  source  can  also  have  a slant  or  bias  and 
intentionally  or  unintentionally  give  incomplete  or  incorrect  information.  Also,  a 
primary  source  can  have  a vested  interest  in  persuading  you  to  accept  or  believe  the 
information.  For  example,  the  source  might  benefit  personally  or  financially  in  some 
way  if  he  or  she  is  accepted  as  a credible  source  of  information. 

3.  In  each  of  the  following  situations,  a primary  source  is  providing  information. 
Explain  why  this  source  might  not  be  completely  reliable. 


a.  a statement  made  by  an  army  general  during  a war 

b.  published  research  results  on  a drug  by  a scientist  working  for  the 
pharmaceutical  company  that  created  the  drug 

c.  a positive  economic  forecast  made  by  a financial  expert  who  sells  stocks  and 
mutual  funds 

d.  a promise  to  cut  taxes  made  by  a politician  during  an  election  campaign 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  102. 
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• Does  this  person  have  the  appropriate  knowledge,  experience,  and  qualifications 
to  be  credible  on  this  subject? 

• Is  this  person  objective?  Does  this  source  have  a personal  agenda  or  goal  as  a 
reason  for  presenting  this  information?  Does  this  source  stand  to  gain 
personally? 


Whenever  possible,  you  should  use  credible  primary  sources  of  information.  One 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  read  information  written  by  a primary  source.  Another  way  is 
to  talk  directly  with  someone  who  has  expertise  acquired  through  research  or 
experience.  In  fact,  if  you  think  about  the  people  you’re  acquainted  with,  you 
probably  know  someone  who  is  a primary  source  of  information. 


Brandon:  My  grandfather  is  a World  War  II  veteran.  He  took  part  in  the  invasion 
of  Italy. 

Dominic:  My  sister  is  an  emergency  medical  technician.  She’s  helped  save  lots  of 
people’s  lives. 

Lin:  Our  neighbour  trains  horses.  He  can  turn  a wild  colt  into  a riding  horse. 
Chelsea:  My  aunt  owns  a travel  agency.  She  has  lots  of  tips  on  planning  vacations. 


Information 


To  find  an  accessible  primary  source  of  information,  you  have  to  talk  to  people.  For 
example,  if  you  want  to  talk  to  a war  veteran,  you  could  call  someone  in  the 
Canadian  Legion.  Your  local  phone  book  and  newspaper  will  generally  list  clubs  and 
organizations  that  could  help  you  find  a primary  source.  The  newspaper  staff  may 
even  be  able  to  direct  you  to  a person  with  expertise  in  a subject. 

4.  Suppose  that  you’ve  located  someone  you’d  like  to  interview.  What  procedure 
would  you  use  to  set  up  and  conduct  the  interview? 

Skilful  interviewing  depends  upon  preparation.  You  should  learn  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  subject  in  advance  so  that  you  can  prepare  thoughtful  questions. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  103. 


Many  journalists  who  conduct  interviews  request 
permission  to  make  an  audio  or  video  recording  of  the 
interview.  Later,  the  journalist  uses  the  recording  to 
help  recall  the  details  of  the  interview  and  to  check  the 
accuracy  of  the  subject’s  words.  Using  a recording 
device  ensures  that  the  subject  is  not  misquoted  in  the 
news  report  or  article. 

If  you  use  a recording  device  during  an  interview, 
always  ask  permission  in  advance.  Check  your 
equipment  before  the  interview  so  that  you’re  sure  it’s 
working  effectively. 


In  this  lesson,  you  learned  the  difference  between  primary  and  secondary  sources  of 
information.  You  also  learned  how  to  conduct  an  interview  with  a primary  source. 

No  matter  what  your  source  of  information  is,  always  ask  yourself  whether  the 
information  is  reliable,  accurate,  and  current. 
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This  section  has  focused  on  locating  information  in  a library,  on  the  Internet,  and 
from  primary  or  secondary  sources  in  an  interview. 

Most  libraries  are  organized  in  similar  ways:  they  have  fiction,  non-fiction,  reference, 
and  periodical  sections.  In  the  online  catalogue,  materials  can  be  accessed  by  their 
titles,  authors,  and  subjects  or  key  words.  The  online  catalogue  will  give  you  the  call 
number,  which  you  use  to  locate  the  material  on  the  shelves.  If  you  need  more  help, 
the  library  staff  is  always  willing  to  assist  you  in  your  research. 

Another  important  source  of  information  is  the  Internet.  Millions  of  websites 
throughout  the  world  offer  information,  but  not  all  of  it  is  reliable,  trustworthy,  and 
objective.  When  you  do  research  on  the  World  Wide  Web,  you  should  always  check 
for  accuracy  and  validity. 

Being  able  to  locate  reliable,  current  information  is  essential,  but  you  must  also 
know  how  to  present  the  information  effectively.  That’s  what  you’ll  learn  in  the  next 
section. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  7A,  and  complete 
the  remaining  questions  for  this  section. 


^ ection  2:  'Writing  and  Presenting  a Peport 


□ □ IB 


In  the  first  section  of  this  module,  you  learned 
how  to  access  information.  At  times,  you  may  be 
curious  about  something  and  use  your  research 
skills  to  find  answers  to  your  personal  questions. 
On  other  occasions,  however,  locating 
information  may  be  necessary  for  your  job  or  for 
schoolwork.  Then  you’ll  likely  have  to  report  the 
results  of  your  research  to  your  boss,  teacher,  or 
class. 

Knowing  how  to  present  the  information 
effectively  is  just  as  important  as  finding  it.  Most 
research  is  reported  in  written  form,  but  the 
written  report  may  then  be  presented  orally  to  an 
audience.  When  you’ve  finished  this  section, 
you’ll  know  how  to  write  a professional-looking 
report  that  will  impress  both  readers  and 
listeners. 
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Now  that  you  know  how  to  access  information,  you’re  ready  for  the  next  step- 
choosing  a topic  and  researching  it.  Your  goal  is  to  write  a report  of  approximately 
500  words.  This  should  be  about  three  typed,  double-spaced  pages.  What  subject 
interests  you? 

Choosing  Your  Topic 

Many  teenagers  in  Grade  10  want  to  obtain  a driver’s  licence.  If  you’re  interested  in 
driving,  you  may  have  opinions  on  the  following  questions: 

• Should  young  drivers  have  restricted  licences  from  the  ages  of  16  to  18? 

• Should  seat-belt  use  be  mandatory? 

• Should  young  male  drivers  be  penalized  with  higher  insurance  rates? 

• Should  driver  training  be  mandatory? 

Your  choice  of  topic  is  important  because  you’ll  likely  find  it  easier  to  do  research  if 
you’re  genuinely  interested  in  the  subject.  The  questions  concerning  driving  may 
interest  you,  but  if  they  don’t,  find  a topic  that  does. 


2;  Writing  a Report 


Dominic:  I always  have  trouble  finding  a good  topic. 

Mr.  Haas:  Try  brainstorming  a list  of  things  that  interest  you  or  questions  that 
you’re  curious  about. 

Dominic:  What  if  I’m  interested  in  something  like  martial  arts? 

Mr.  Haas:  Okay,  make  a web  for  martial  arts,  or  list  as  many  questions  as  you  can 
related  to  the  topic.  Your  report  should  be  more  than  just  information.  In  a 
good  report,  the  writer  has  a purpose  or  an  argument.  What’s  your  point  of 
view  about  martial  arts? 

Dominic:  I’m  not  sure.  I know  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  martial  arts.  I’d  like 
to  find  out  more  about  each  type. 

Mr.  Haas:  Maybe  you  could  describe  each  type  and  compare  them.  Are  you 
curious  about  the  origin  of  the  various  martial  arts? 

Dominic:  Yes,  that  might  be  interesting.  I could  also  discuss  the  good  and  bad 
points  of  each  and  maybe  find  out  which  one  is  the  best  for  me  to  try. 

Mr.  Haas:  Sounds  like  you’re  off  to  a good  start  on  your  report. 


Before  making  a final  decision  on  your  topic,  you  should  use  some  prewriting 
strategies  to  generate  ideas.  For  example,  you  could  create  a web  to  see  how  many 
ideas  or  questions  related  to  a particular  topic  you  can  come  up  with.  Discussing  a 
topic  with  a writing  partner  may  also  be  helpful.  Finally,  you  might  want  to  consult 
with  your  teacher  to  have  your  topic  approved. 

Keep  in  mind  that  a very  broad  topic  will  probably  cause  you  problems.  You’ll  find 
too  much  information,  and  you’ll  have  trouble  organizing  it  into  a short  report.  For 
example,  the  topic  of  Teenaged  Drivers  is  far  too  broad  unless  you’re  writing  a book. 
Try  to  phrase  your  topic  as  a specific  question  that  you’ll  try  to  answer:  Should  teens 
learn  to  drive  at  age  14? 
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1.  Which  of  the  following  topics  would  be  suitable  for  a 500-word  report?  Which 
are  too  broad? 

a.  the  structure  of  the  Canadian  government 

b.  the  effects  of  climate  change  on  North  America 

c.  the  changes  needed  in  minor  hockey 

d.  how  terrorism  has  affected  Canadian  society 

e.  the  need  for  an  indoor  swimming  pool  in  your  community 

f.  how  to  improve  the  health-care  system 

g.  the  need  for  more  recycling  in  our  town 

h.  why  tourism  is  important  in  our  province 

i.  whether  Canada  should  change  its  refugee  policy 

j.  how  to  discourage  teens  from  smoking 


J Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  103.  ^ 


Write  about  your  research  topic  in  your  journal,  after  considering  the  following 
questions: 


• What  topic  are  you  interested  in  researching? 

• Why  are  you  interested  in  this  topic? 

• What  would  you  like  to  find  out  about  this  topic? 


Forming  Questions 

The  next  step  in  the  research  process  is  forming  questions  related  to  your  topic. 


When  you  write  other  kinds  of  compositions,  such  as 
essays,  you  probably  use  a web  to  generate  ideas. 
However,  a report  is  different  from  an  essay 
because  you're  not  just  expressing  an  opinion;  you're 
presenting  information  to  support  your  point  of  view. 


Begin  by  listing  in  point  form  everything  you  know  about  the  topic.  Then  think 
about  what  you  don’t  know  or  are  unsure  of.  Create  a list  of  questions  related  to 
your  topic.  Initially,  brainstorm  as  many  questions  as  you  can.  Then  think  about 
where  you’ll  look  to  find  answers.  If  you’re  not  sure  how  to  find  the  answers,  you 
may  need  to  get  help  from  a librarian  or  a teacher.  You’ll  be  asked  to  submit  your 
initial  list  of  questions  in  Assignment  Booklet  7A. 


Topic:  Should  Young  Drivers  Have  Restricted  Licences? 

Questions 

Possible  Sources 

What  are  the  current  driving  regulations 
concerning  young  drivers  in  this  province? 

• Internet 

• government  publications 

• blue  pages  in  the  phone  book  for 
government  offices 

Do  other  provinces  have  different  rules 
about  young  drivers? 

• Internet 

• library:  periodical  articles  and  books 

How  do  other  countries  treat  young 
drivers? 

• Internet 

• library:  periodical  articles  and  books 

• Alberta  Motor  Association 

Should  teens  learn  to  drive  at  age  14? 

• interview  driving  instructor 

• interview  someone  at  Alberta  Motor 
Association 

Finding  Answers 


Locating  the  answers  to  your  questions  comes  next.  The  information  you  find  may 
lead  you  to  more  questions  and  answers.  For  this  assignment,  you  should  obtain 
information  from  several  different  sources.  For  example,  you  could  use  a book,  a 
brochure,  a magazine  or  newspaper  article,  an  interview,  and  a website. 


View  the  segment  called  “Using  Reference  Strategies  and  Technologies”  on  your 
English  Language  Arts  10-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM.  Note  how  the  students  in 
this  segment  ask  themselves  questions  about  their  project  that  help  them  discover 
what  information  they  need.  Then  they  select  the  information  sources  and 
information  technologies  that  are  most  useful  for  their  purposes. 


While  doing  your  research,  keep  a log  to  show  when  and  how  you  found  your 
information.  An  advantage  of  keeping  a research  log  is  that  you  can  refer  to  it  later 
to  help  recall  your  sources. 
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A research  log  can  also  help  you  schedule  your  time.  For  example,  you  may  decide  to 
do  some  research  every  day  for  three  or  four  days.  You’ll  be  submitting  your  log 
along  with  your  report  in  Assignment  Booklet  7A. 

Here’s  a sample  research  log  for  you  to  use  as  a model. 


A 

oJ,  (leieandt 

1 

j 

w 

Mcu4,3:i 

LLue.  0^  fUuuie, 

acce^ 

Look:  caUi 

3 f 0-0000  to-  caU  Moto^  VelUcloi  l^fiCufUik: 

talked  to  ^oltev  Jloiju^ 

04iie^i4iet 

u^ed  ieancU  eax^d^ie;  ieoAek  te/uni:  dnluenA, 

<2^  AA^  Qanaxia  AA^  fvoiUicUion^ 

Mcm2.3 

Jdake^uenj.  PuJdic 

44Aed  otilUie  catalo<^44e  to  tocate  hook 

f 

JliL^USA4f 

^aevae^UMA.  2i->Ucie^‘  Wlut.  ^leenA,  Ane  Pood 

cMo/^xi/ulti:  MAed  peAAJodUxd  ievdex>  to  tocate 

oAllcle  "Ate^t:  /^e  AumaAc  ol,  l/loueua  ^fUaend' 

A 

Mcuf,23 

picked  op  cop^  0^  (jhUueA^'i  ne<^44iatioeiA4 

w 

at^  Jlice*vUn(^ 

talked  to  MnA.  KoAdaei — aot  iatm 

UilcAmatiOM,  alout  teen  dUueAA,.  accidenti. 

it  ’ ' 

and  ufdu/UiHce 

- It 

Making  Notes 

You’ll  need  to  make  notes  as  you  do  your  research. 


I find  that  index  cards  are  the  best  way  to  record 
information.  If  you  use  one  index  card  for  each 
source,  you'll  be  able  to  organize  your  cards  in  a 

suitable  order  when  you're  writing  your  report. 

V 


Here  are  some  tips  for  creating  helpful  index  cards. 


• Begin  each  index  card  by  recording  any  information  that  you  may  need  later. 
This  includes  the 

- title 

- author’s  name 

- name  of  the  magazine  or  newspaper 

- publisher 

- date  of  publication 

- page  numbers 

- call  number 

- website  address 

This  information  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  create  your  bibliography  in  your 
report  or  to  find  the  source  again  if  you  need  it. 

• In  point  form,  summarize  the  ideas  that  you  want  to  remember.  Be  sure  that 
your  points  are  complete  enough  that  you’ll  be  able  to  understand  them  later. 

• If  you  copy  any  words  directly,  use  quotation  marks  around  the  words  and 
record  the  page  number  of  the  quotation. 

• Note  the  page  number  of  any  unusual  idea,  statistic,  or  other  piece  of 
information  that  you  or  someone  else  may  want  to  refer  to  later. 

Your  index  cards  should  look  similar  to  the  following  sample. 


JlicenlUi^  a Voi.  "XJIOV,  Na.  1 , QcuiciAa  Bajieiu  QoduuUl, 

AcceAA^  04i.  ^a4U4<iMf  6,  3.003. 

A (yiaAuaied  lice4iA,uiXi>  uuiA-  UitAO<L4ce<i  i*t  Scotia  in.  1 994. 

* 'pAXi-<yici*fi  ap/pMie4.  to-  all  *te^  dbUaeAA,  ne<f<iA<llleAA,  <U  cu^. 

* oAe  tiMi-  tUe,  leGA>*ieA,  fUtaA^  a*td  the.  


* *74e  ^xite.  iHA/olaUtc^  i d^Uae^  woA-  (Sxuiut  37 

* *7<4e  cAxiiii  'vote.  ama4u^  ail  *uuUce.  JlAiaenA-  wgA,  d(uu*t  i 9M  pjeAce^tt. 


lice4>Ued  dn^iaeA,  fUuU^. 


9t  Uce.*t.leJt  SUae^  SUoii4i^  late  at 
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2.  In  Section  1 of  this  module,  you  learned  that  sources  of  information  are  not 

always  credible.  What  are  three  questions  that  you  should  ask  about  each  source 
before  using  it  for  your  report? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  104. 


For  more  help  with  the  research  process,  take  some  time  to  look  at  the  Researching 
and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM.  The  CD-ROM  has  four  levels:  Turbo,  Ultraturbo, 
Pro,  and  Superpro. 

The  Turbo  and  Ultraturbo  levels  contain  video  clips  of  students  demonstrating  the 
following  five  aspects  of  doing  research  and  making  presentations:  focus,  collect, 
select,  organize,  and  present. 

The  Pro  and  Superpro  levels  contain  video  clips  of  students  demonstrating  the 
following  five  aspects  of  doing  research  and  making  presentations:  focus,  select, 
evaluate,  create,  and  present. 

It’s  recommended  that  you  explore  the  information  on  this  CD-ROM  at  the  Pro  level. 
If  you  have  time,  you  may  want  to  look  at  the  other  levels  as  well. 

As  you  work  your  way  through  the  CD-ROM,  make  sure  you  click  on  the  “sample” 
and  “how-to  hints”  buttons.  You  can  print  the  useful  planning  aids  and  information 
organizers  that  pop  up. 

When  you’ve  reinforced  your  understanding  of  the  research  process  through  viewing 
the  segments  on  the  CD-ROM,  get  started  on  your  report.  As  you  do  your  research 
and  write  your  report,  feel  free  to  review  any  of  the  information  presented  on  the 
Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM. 

In  this  lesson,  you  chose  a topic  for  a research  report.  Then  you  developed  questions 
related  to  the  topic  and  thought  about  possible  resources  you  could  use  to  find  the 
answers.  You  also  made  notes  on  the  information  you  located. 


As  you  do  your  research,  don't  forget  to 
consider  the  credibility  of  your  sources  and 
the  reliability  of  the  information.  When 
you've  found  as  much  material  as  you  think  you 
need,  you're  ready  for  the  next  step— writing 
an  interesting  and  informative  report. 

^ J 

Now  that  you’ve  found  your  information,  you  need  to  organize  the  various  bits  and 
pieces  into  a unified,  coherent  report.  Gather  all  your  index  cards  and  reread  them. 
Sort  them  according  to  their  main  ideas.  You’ll  likely  have  several  index  cards 
relating  to  one  aspect  of  your  topic,  so  place  them  together.  After  you’ve  sorted  your 
cards  into  groups,  number  each  card. 

Next,  create  an  outline  for  your  report.  If  you’ve  forgotten  how  to  make  an  outline, 
review  Module  1,  Section  3:  Lesson  2,  or  check  pages  99  to  103  in  your  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 

Your  outline  should  begin  with  a plan  for  an  introduction,  which  should  include  a 
thesis  statement.  If  you  need  to  review  how  to  write  a thesis  statement,  refer  to 
pages  68  and  69  of  Module  1,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 or  page  127  in  your  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 
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Chelsea:  If  my  initial  question  was,  “Should  teens  learn  to  drive  at  age  14?”  my 
thesis  statement  could  be,  “Fourteen  is  too  early  to  learn  to  drive.” 

Lin:  Or  maybe  your  thesis  could  be,  “Teens  need  time  to  learn  to  drive  so  they 
should  begin  at  age  14.” 

Mr.  Haas:  Both  statements  would  work.  The  thesis  states  the  main  point  of  the 
report;  it’s  the  controlling  idea.  It  generally  sums  up  the  author’s  attitude 
toward  the  subject.  Every  paragraph  in  the  report  should  have  a direct 
connection  to  the  thesis. 

Dominic:  So,  if  a report  is  like  a vehicle,  the  thesis  is  like  the  driver  of  the  vehicle. 

Mr.  Haas:  Right! 


1.  Explain  why  the  following  thesis  statements  are  not  effective. 

a.  Recycling  is  a controversial  issue  in  our  community. 

b.  How  can  we  improve  our  recycling  and  reduce  our  garbage? 

c.  There  are  both  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  recycling. 

d.  According  to  the  town  manager,  Lakeview  citizens  recycle  approximately 
10  percent  of  their  garbage. 

2.  Suppose  you  were  writing  a report  on  the  topic  of  recycling.  Create  an  effective 
thesis  statement  for  your  report.  Remember,  your  thesis  statement  should  not 
simply  state  the  topic;  the  thesis  should  also  present  your  point  of  view  about  the 
topic. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2^on  page  104; 


I Section  2:  Writing  and  Presenting  a Report 


View  the  segment  “Reviewing  the  Appropriateness  of  the  Controlling  Idea  of  a Text” 
on  your  English  Language  Arts  10-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM.  YouTl  see  that 
it’s  not  always  easy  to  come  up  with  a strong  thesis,  but  it’s  vital  that  you  do  before 
you  begin  writing. 


unity 


maintaining  the 
focus  of  a piece  of 
writing;  staying  on 
topic 


coherence 


in  writing,  moving 
logically  and 
clearly  from  one 
idea  to  another 


When  you  began  researching  your  topic,  you  may  have  had  a thesis  in  mind,  or 
perhaps  you  simply  had  questions  about  the  topic.  Before  you  begin  to  write  your 
report,  however,  you  should  have  a thesis  firmly  in  mind.  A strong  thesis  will  give 
your  report  unity  and  coherence. 


For  this  assignment,  you're  aiming  fororeportl 
of  approximately  500  words.  Therefore,  you 
should  plan  to  have  an  introduction,  several 
body  paragraphs,  and  a conclusion.  Keep  in  mind 
that  each  paragraph  should  have  a main  idea, 
supported  by  reasons,  details,  or  examples.  In  i 
your  outline,  include  the  numbers  of  the  index 
cards  that  you'll  use  for  each  paragraph. 


When  you’ve  completed  your  outline,  scrutinize  it  carefully.  Ask  yourself  these 
questions: 

• Does  the  thesis  statement  control  my  report? 

• Are  all  my  paragraphs  related  to  the  thesis? 

• Does  each  body  paragraph  have  its  own  topic? 


• Does  each  body  paragraph  have  enough  support? 

• Do  1 have  enough  information  to  write  this  report? 


If  you’re  satisfied  that  you  have  enough  information,  you’re  ready  to  draft  your 
report.  You  may  want  to  review  what  you  learned  about  writing  introductions,  body 
paragraphs,  and  conclusions  in  Module  1:  Section  3:  Lesson  2.  More  information  can 
be  found  on  pages  126  to  129  in  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary 
Students. 


You  could  also  use  your  handbook  to  help  with  transitional  devices  to  link  sentences 
and  ideas.  Refer  to  pages  109  and  110,  beginning  with  the  subheading  “Coherence.” 
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key-word  strategy 


a way  of  organizing 
an  essay  or  report 
by  selecting  a key 
word  or  phrase 
from  the  thesis 
statement  and 
repeating  it  at  the 
beginnings  of  other 
paragraphs 


One  effective  way  to  provide  transitions  between  paragraphs  and  to  maintain  unity 
and  coherence  in  your  report  is  to  use  the  key-word  strategy.  Look  at  your  thesis 
statement.  Pick  out  a key  word  or  phrase  from  your  thesis;  then  repeat  this  word  or 
phrase  in  the  first  sentence  of  each  body  paragraph  and  the  conclusion.  The 
key  word  acts  as  a chain  that  links  your  paragraphs  together. 

Here’s  an  example  of  how  a key-word  strategy  could  be  used  in  a report. 


Thesis  Statement 

Although  our  school  has  been  lucky  so  far,  we  should 
develop  a school  crisis  plan  as  soon  as  possible. 

Key  word 

school  crisis  plan 

Topic  sentence  of 
first  body  paragraph 

A school  crisis  plan  should  consist  of  a plan  of  action,  a 
map  of  the  building,  and  a list  of  responsibilities  for  staff 
members  and  emergency  services  workers. 

Topic  sentence  of 
second  body  paragraph 

A school  crisis  plan  will  assist  staff,  students,  and 
parents  in  several  ways. 

Topic  sentence  of 
next  body  paragraph 

Another  reason  for  having  a school  crisis  plan  is  to  help 
the  community  deal  with  the  problem. 

Topic  sentence  of 
last  body  paragraph 

Admittedly,  a school  crisis  plan  won’t  solve  the  crisis. 

Topic  sentence  for 
conclusion 

Developing  a school  crisis  plan  is  a way  of  getting 
everyone  in  the  community  to  think  about  dealing  with  a 
school  emergency. 

As  you  draft  your  report,  try  to  use  a key-word 
strategy  to  provide  coherence.  You'll  need  to 
strike  a balance  between  using  your  key  word  or 
phrase  enough  to  link  your  ideas  without  using  it  so 
much  that  you  sound  repetitious. 


This  lesson  has  focused  on  organizing  the  information  in  your  report.  In  the  next 
lesson,  you’ll  learn  how  to  include  quotations  and  show  your  readers  where  you  got 
your  information. 


plagiarism 


using  someone 
else’s  words  or 
ideas  without 
acknowledgment 


Now  that  you’ve  completed  your  research  and  organized  your  information,  you’re 
ready  to  write  your  report.  In  this  stage,  it’s  very  important  that  you  give  credit  to 
your  sources  of  information.  If  you  use  someone  else’s  words  or  ideas  without 
acknowledging  the  source,  you’re  guilty  of  plagiarism. 


If  I copy  words  from 
a book  or  magazine 
article,  I have  to  use 
quotation  marks  and 
credit  the  source? 


That's  right.  Of  course,  you 
don't  want  your  whole  report 
to  consist  of  quotations.  You 
should  quote  directly  only 
when  the  words  are  especially 
significant  or  effective. 


It's  a lot 
easier  just  to 
copy  someone 
else's  words. 


Sure  It  is.  Copying  is  always 
easier,  but  it's  really  a kind  of 
theft.  When  you  do  research, 
you  should  summarize  the 
Information  by  using  your  own 
words.  Then  you  aren't 
plagiarizing. 
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SQ3R 


a reading  strategy 
that  involves  the 
steps  of  survey, 
question,  read, 
recite,  and  review 


To  avoid  plagiarism,  follow  these  guidelines: 

• Avoid  copying  directly  when  you’re  doing  research.  Instead,  use  an  SQ3R 
approach.  Survey  the  material.  Ask  yourself  questions.  Read.  Recite  what 
you’ve  learned.  Review  the  information.  Then  summarize  it  in  your  own  words 
on  index  cards.  For  more  information  about  SQ3R,  refer  to  pages  156  and  157 
in  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 

• When  you  do  copy  words,  place  them  in  quotation  marks.  In  your  report, 
acknowledge  the  source  of  the  copied  material. 

• When  you  use  someone  else’s  ideas,  you  need  to  acknowledge  the  source- 
even  if  you  didn’t  copy  the  person’s  words. 


In  a research  report,  sources  are  documented  in  two  ways:  within  the  report  itself 
and  at  the  end  of  the  report  in  a bibliography. 


In-Text  Citations 


When  you’re  using  other  people’s  words  or  ideas  in  your  report,  you  should 
acknowledge  the  source  immediately,  using  an  in-text  citation.  In  this  type  of 
acknowledgment,  you  usually  give  only  the  author’s  name — or  the  title  if  no  author 
is  indicated— and  the  page  on  which  you  found  the  information.  Anyone  reading  the 
report  can  find  more  information  about  this  source  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
the  report. 


You  should  use  in-text  citations  for 


• all  direct  quotations — words  copied  directly  from  a source 

• opinions— so  that  the  reader  knows  that  the  impression  is  not  your  own 

• charts,  graphs,  and  illustrations  that  you’ve  copied 

• any  piece  of  information  that  is  unusual,  surprising,  or  questionable 

• any  ideas  that  are  not  your  own  and  that  are  not  found  in  several  other  sources 

Here  are  some  examples  of  in-text  citations  with  page  numbers: 

According  to  the  insurance  industry,  young  male  drivers 
cause  more  accidents  than  any  other  group.  {Insurance 
Report , 21) 

Ken  Driscoll  recommends  that  young  drivers  have 
restricted  licences  until  they  are  18  years  of  age.  (97) 


As  a police  officer  who  has  seen  many  tragic  accidents, 
Constable  Dale  Martel  says,  "All  I really  want  to  do  is 
to  avert  the  kind  of  tragedies  I have  encountered." 

(41) 
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Use  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  for  more 
information  on  quotations  and  in-text  citations.  Refer  to  pages  131  to  134. 

Bibliography 


bibliography 


a list  of  information 
sources  used  by  an 
author 


A bibliography,  also  called  a list  of  works  cited,  is  a list  of  information  sources  used 
in  a report.  Usually  attached  to  the  end  of  a report,  a bibliography  shows  how  much 
an  author  has  investigated  the  subject.  A short  bibliography  suggests  very  little 
research  has  been  done,  and  a long  bibliography  implies  that  the  author  has  studied 
the  subject  thoroughly. 


Your  bibliography  should  include  several  of  the  following  sources:  books, 
encyclopedia  articles,  periodical  articles,  websites,  microfiche,  interviews,  videos, 
and  pamphlets.  Even  if  you  didn’t  quote  from  the  source  but  found  it  useful  in 
providing  background  information  or  in  confirming  facts,  you  should  include  it  in 
the  bibliography. 


If  you  look  at  several  writer's  handbooks, 
you'll  see  that  there  are  slightly  different 
styles  for  creating  a bibliography.  However, 
here  are  some  general  guidelines  to  use: 


• Place  your  bibliography  on  a separate  page  at  the  end  of  your  report. 

• Arrange  your  sources  in  alphabetical  order  according  to  the  last  name  of  the 
author.  If  a source  doesn’t  include  the  name  of  the  author,  use  the  first  word 
in  the  title;  use  the  second  word  if  the  first  word  is  a,  an,  or  the.  If  you  used 
index  cards  to  make  notes,  arrange  them  in  alphabetical  order  before 
beginning  your  bibliography.  You  should  have  recorded  the  information 
needed  for  the  bibliography  at  the  top  of  each  index  card. 

• Use  a hanging-indent  format.  In  other  words,  begin  the  first  line  of  each  entry 
on  the  left  margin,  but  indent  the  subsequent  lines. 

• Place  quotation  marks  around  the  titles  of  articles,  poems,  songs,  or  entries  in 
an  encyclopedia  or  website. 

• Underline  or  italicize  the  titles  of  books,  plays,  magazines,  newspapers, 
videos,  and  pamphlets. 

• Use  single  spacing,  but  leave  a blank  space  after  each  entry. 
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Whenever  you  create  a bibliography  for  a report,  use  a writer’s  handbook  to  help 
you  with  the  format  for  different  types  of  sources.  Pages  134  and  135  in  your  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  have  information  on  formatting  a 
bibliography. 

Here’s  an  example  of  a short  bibliography. 


Bibliography 

Alberta  Transportation.  Operator’s  Licence  Information.  All  Classes  Including  Cars 
and  Light  Trucks.  Basic  Driver’s  Licence  Handbook.  May,  2001 . 

Gascoyne,  Pierre  (Sergeant).  Personal  Interview.  3 June  2002. 

“Graduated  Licensing  a Success,”  Canada  Safety  Council.  Internet.  6 January 
2002.  Available:  http://www.safety-council.org/news/sc/2000/ 
gradlic.html 

Martel,  Dale.  “Your  Son  Is  Dead.”  Reader’s  Digest.  October  2000:  41-44. 

Saskiw,  Myrtle.  Never  Say  Die.  Vancouver:  Renfrew  Press,  2002. 

When  Choices  Collide.  Videotape.  Alberta  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Commission. 
1999.  33  minutes. 


Use  the  previous  example  of  a bibliography  to  answer  the  following  questions. 

1.  Which  item  in  the  bibliography  is  an  article  in  a monthly  magazine? 

2.  Which  one  is  a book? 

3.  Which  is  a government  publication? 

4.  Why  do  two  entries  in  the  bibliography  begin  with  their  titles?  Why  does  one 
start  with  its  publisher? 

5.  Suppose  that  you  wanted  to  add  another  entry  to  the  bibliography. 

a.  Use  the  following  information  to  create  a correct  bibliographic  entry: 

Encyclopedia:  Canadian  Data 
Entry:  Driver  Education 
Author:  John  Knowles 
Date:  2002 


b.  Where  would  this  new  entry  be  placed  in  the  bibliography? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  105. 


Now  that  you  know  how  to  acknowledge  your  sources,  you  should  complete  the 
draft  of  your  report.  When  you’ve  finished  the  draft,  you’re  ready  to  revise  and  edit 
your  work.  Since  this  is  the  last  major  assignment  of  this  course,  ask  a writing 
partner  to  read  your  draft  and  help  you  with  revising  and  editing. 

You  and  your  writing  partner  may  find  it  helpful  to  refer  to  the  revision  and  editing 
checklists  on  pages  111  and  112  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for 
Secondary  Students. 

Before  you  prepare  your  polished  copy,  go  ahead  to  the  next  lesson  where  you’ll 
learn  how  to  present  a professional-looking  report. 


esson  4:  Pre<senting  a Peport 


r 


By  the  time  you’ve  completed  your 
research  and  drafted  your  report,  you’ve 
already  invested  a lot  of  time  and  effort 
into  this  project.  When  you  do  make  your 
polished  copy,  you  want  to  create  a report 
that  will  impress  anyone  who  looks  at  it. 

To  accomplish  this,  you’ll  need  to  pay 
attention  to  the  title,  title  page,  and  format 
of  your  report. 

Title  and  Title  Page 

Since  the  purpose  of  a report  is  to  give 
information,  most  reports  have  a title  that 
directs  attention  to  the  information. 

Although  stories  and  poems  often  have 
clever  and  even  mysterious  titles,  reports 
generally  have  titles  that  clearly  indicate 
their  content.  Some  reports  have  two-part 
titles — the  first  part  attracts  attention 
whereas  the  second  part  is  descriptive.  Note  the  following; 


The  Shocking  Truth:  Why  Young  Drivers  Are  Dangerous 
Unsafe  at  Any  Speed:  Young  Drivers  and  Collisions 
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Title  pages  of  reports  are  generally  plain  with  no  illustrations.  The  title  page  includes 
the  following  information:  the  title,  the  author’s  name,  and  the  date  of  the  report. 
Title  pages  on  reports  done  for  school  projects  may  also  include  the  name  of  the 
class  or  course  and  the  teacher’s  name. 

Refer  to  page  130  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 
for  an  example  of  a title  page  that  is  acceptable  for  reports  in  many  subjects.  It’s 
important  to  note  that  styles  for  title  pages  can  vary  depending  on  the  subject  and 
grade.  For  other  subjects  that  require  you  to  write  a report,  remember  to  consult  your 
teacher  to  see  what  style  he  or  she  prefers. 

Format 

To  make  your  report  look  professional,  use  a computer.  Use 
the  spell  checker  from  your  word-processing  software  to 
correct  many  of  the  spelling  errors.  Be  sure  that  the  printed 
copy  is  legible. 

Follow  these  guidelines  for  your  report: 


• Double  space  it — leave  a blank  space  between  printed  lines. 

• Leave  a 2.5  cm  or  a one-inch  margin — the  default  margin  for  most 
word-processing  programs— all  around  the  text.  You  may  leave  a gap  of  about 
4 cm  or  1.5  inches  on  the  left  margin  if  you  intend  to  put  your  report  into  a 
folder. 

• Number  each  page.  Create  a footer,  consisting  of  the  title  and  page  number,  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page. 

• Use  a standard  font,  such  as  Times  New  Roman  12,  for  the  text  of  your 
report. 

• Use  features  such  as  a different  or  larger-size  font,  underlining,  and  bolding 
to  distinguish  titles  and  headings.  But  don’t  choose  a script  or  hard-to-read 
font. 

• Illustrations,  graphs,  and  tables  should  be  clearly  labelled  and  easily 
understood.  Be  sure  to  acknowledge  the  source  of  this  type  of  information. 

• Don’t  forget  to  include  your  bibliography  on  a separate  page  at  the  end  of 
your  report. 
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spell  checkers  are  great  for  an  initial  proofread  of  your  report. 
However,  don't  rely  entirely  on  spell  checkers  to  polish  your 
report.  They  don't  catch  all  errors,  such  as  when  you  accidentally 
typed  there  instead  of  their  or  it's  instead  of  its.  They  also 
don't  catch  typing  errors  that  result  in  legitimate  words,  such  as 
when  you  forget  to  type  the  final  letter  fin  the  word  thought 
and  wind  up  with  though. 


Presenting  Your  Report  Orally 

In  addition  to  publishing  a written  report,  you  may  be  required  to  present  your 
research  to  an  audience.  As  with  any  speech  or  oral  presentation,  you  should  think 
about  your  purpose,  audience,  and  the  situation  where  you’ll  be  making  your 
presentation. 

Listen  to  “The  Report:  Purpose  and  Audience”  on  your  audio  CD  for  a discussion 
about  things  to  consider  before  presenting  the  report  to  your  audience. 

Rehearsing  any  type  of  oral  presentation  is  essential.  As  you  practise,  try  to 
anticipate  the  presentation.  Think  about  what  you’ll  say  and  do. 

1.  You  may  have  to  introduce  yourself  to  your  audience.  How  would  you  introduce 
yourself  and  your  topic? 

2.  Since  most  reports  are  somewhat  long  and  complex,  presenters  generally  read 
them  to  their  audiences.  How  do  you  maintain  eye  contact  with  the  audience  as 
you’re  reading? 

3.  If  you’re  giving  a multimedia  presentation— using  items  such  as  a microphone, 
charts,  a TV,  a VCR,  an  overhead  projector,  and  a computer  projector— how 
should  you  prepare  for  your  presentation? 

4.  What  reminders  to  yourself  will  you  want  to  note  on  your  report? 

5.  How  will  you  end  your  presentation?  What  should  you  say  to  the  audience  to 
signal  that  you’re  finished? 
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To  learn  more  about  how  to  ensure  the  success  of  your  presentation,  view  the 
following  four  segments  on  your  English  Language  Arts  10-1  Multimedia  Segments 
CD-ROM; 

• “Using  Appropriate  Presentation  Materials  and  Strategies  1” 

• “Using  Appropriate  Presentation  Materials  and  Strategies  2” 

• “Creating  Rapport  with  an  Audience” 

• “Audience  Response  to  a Presentation” 

Now  practise  presenting  your  report.  If  you  can,  ask  someone  to  listen  to  you  and 
help  evaluate  your  presentation.  Record  yourself  with  an  audiocassette  recorder  or  a 
camcorder. 

When  you  listen  to  or  watch  yourself,  do  the  following  self-assessment. 


Self-Assessment  for  Presenting  a Report 

Did  1 speak  clearly? 

Did  1 pronounce  all  the  words  correctly? 

Did  1 speak  at  an  appropriate  speed? 

If  applicable,  did  1 pause  appropriately  between  sentences,  paragraphs, 
and  major  parts  of  the  report? 

Did  1 speak  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  by  everyone  in  the  audience? 

Did  1 sound  enthusiastic  and  interesting? 

Did  1 vary  the  pitch  of  my  voice? 

Did  1 maintain  some  eye  contact  with  the  audience? 

Did  1 avoid  keeping  my  eyes  on  the  paper  as  1 read  my  report? 

Did  1 stand  up  straight? 

Did  1 avoid  making  distracting  movements? 

Did  1 look  pleasant? 

Was  my  tone  appropriate? 

This  lesson  has  focused  on  presenting  both  a written  and  an  oral  report.  Finding 
answers  to  questions  is  only  part  of  the  research  process;  presenting  that  information 
effectively  is  also  important.  You’ll  impress  your  reading  audience  with  a well-written, 
well-organized  report,  and  you’ll  impress  your  listening  audience  with  effective 
speaking  skills.  As  with  many  things,  practice  makes  perfect:  always  rehearse  before 
making  any  type  of  oral  presentation. 
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onclusion 


In  this  section,  you  learned  how  to  plan,  organize,  and  present  a report.  You  also 
learned  how  to  acknowledge  your  sources  of  information  through  in-text  citations 
and  a bibliography.  When  you  correctly  document  your  sources,  you  give  credit  to 
people  for  their  words  and  ideas,  and  you  avoid  being  accused  of  plagiarism. 

Knowing  how  to  locate,  organize,  and  present  information  effectively  is  an  important 
skill  that  you’ll  continue  to  use.  Throughout  your  high  school  and  post-secondary 
education,  you’ll  be  asked  to  do  research  and  present  your  findings.  Although 
researching  and  writing  a report  is  time-consuming,  you’ll  find  that  your  effort  will 
be  rewarded  in  many  ways.  Not  only  will  you  receive  good  marks  for  an  excellent 
report,  but  you’ll  also  impress  your  audience  with  a well-organized,  thoughtful 
presentation. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  7A,  and  complete  the  questions 
for  this  section.  Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 
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In  this  section,  you’ll  think  about  your  skills  as  a 
communicator  and  as  a learner.  Since  you’ve 
reached  the  end  of  your  journey  through  English 
Language  Arts  10-1,  it’s  time  to  reflect  on  where 
you  were  when  you  began  this  course  and  where 
you  are  now.  What  have  you  learned  about 
communication  in  this  journey?  What  have  you 
learned  about  yourself? 

Throughout  your  life,  you’ll  be  required  to  learn 
new  things.  Do  you  have  a positive  and  confident 
attitude  toward  learning?  Have  you  developed 
skills  that  will  help  you  to  become  a successful 
lifelong  learner?  When  you’ve  completed  this 
section,  you’ll  have  a better  understanding  of 
your  abilities  to  communicate  and  to  learn. 


In  the  first  module  of  this  course,  you  learned  that  communication  involves  both 
sending  and  receiving  messages.  To  be  a skilful  communicator,  you  need  to  be  able 
to  do  both  kinds  of  tasks  effectively. 


1.  In  what  three  general  ways  are  messages  sent? 

2.  In  what  three  general  ways  are  messages  received? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  105. 


Writing 

The  ability  to  communicate  your  ideas  clearly  and  effectively  in  writing  is  an 
essential  skill.  You’ll  use  this  skill  not  only  in  school,  but  also  in  your  future  career 
and  in  many  other  aspects  of  your  life. 

Take  a few  minutes  now  to  look  back  at  the  writing  assignments  that  you’ve  done  in 
English  Language  Arts  10-1.  You’ll  need  to  look  at  all  of  your  Assignment  Booklets  as 
well  as  your  journal.  As  you  glance  through  your  writing,  think  about  your  style, 
strengths,  weaknesses,  and  preferences.  Reread  the  comments  made  by  your  teacher. 
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Write  an  entry  in  your  journal  about  your  writing,  after  considering  the  following 
questions: 

• Which  pieces  of  writing  did  you  enjoy  doing?  Which  did  you  dislike? 

• From  which  writing  assignments  did  you  learn  the  most?  From  which  did 
you  learn  the  least?  Why? 

• What  aspects  of  writing  cause  you  the  most  difficulty? 

• What  changes  do  you  see  in  your  writing  since  the  beginning  of  English 
Language  Arts  10-1? 

• Do  you  feel  that  your  writing  has  improved  significantly  since  the  beginning 
of  the  course?  If  so,  in  what  ways?  If  not,  why  do  you  feel  that  you  didn’t 
improve? 


• Judging  from  your  writing,  do  you  feel  that  you’re  ready  to  go  on  to  English 
Language  Arts  20-1? 


In  Module  1,  you  were  encouraged  to  use  a writing  process  as  you  worked  on  your 
writing  assignments.  Take  a moment  to  review  Module  1,  Section  3. 

3.  Briefly  describe  the  basic  steps  in  the  writing  process. 

4.  To  what  extent  do  you  follow  the  model  of  the  writing  process  when  you  do  your 
assignments?  How  have  you  modified  the  model  to  suit  yourself? 

5.  Explain  the  difference  between  revising  and  editing. 


.Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  105.fi 

'is  ^ 


Section  3:  Looking  Back 


PAUSE  AND  THINK 


Think  about  why  and  how  you  revise  and  edit. 


Why  do  you  revise?  Why  is  revising  a part  of  your 
writing  process?  What  is  your  purpose  in  revising? 
What  is  your  goal  when  you  revise? 


Why  do  you  edit?  Why  is  editing  a part  of  your 
writing  process?  What  is  your  purpose  in  editing? 
What  is  your  goal  when  you  edit  and  proofread? 


Now  think  how  you  go  about  revising  and  editing 
your  writing.  Is  there  a systematic  process  that  you 

follow,  or  do  you  do  things  as  they  occur  to  you?  Do  you  revise  and  edit  at 
particular  stages  in  your  writing  process,  or  do  you  revise  and  edit  throughout 
your  writing  process?  When  do  you  stop?  How  do  you  know  when  you’ve  revised 
and  edited  enough? 


6.  How  skilful  are  you  at  revising  and  editing?  As  you  read  the  following  paragraph, 
think  about  the  improvements  and  corrections  that  the  writer  should  make. 


My  uncle  Bernie  is  a great  guy,  hes  always  telling 
jokes  and  doing  pranks.  Like  the  time  when  my 
sister  got  marryed,  Bernie  hid  there  car.  Karens 
new  husband  thought  it  was  stoled.  He  nearly  called 
the  police.  Then  Bernie  drove  up  with  the  car,  it 
was  filled  with  newspaper  and  covered  with  paint. 

When  Karen  seen  it,  she  was  mad,  and  my  parents 
were  mad.  I had  laughed  because  I knew  that  the 
paint  could  be  washed  off.  Bernie  and  me  were  sure 
in  trouble  for  that  stunt,  but  now  everyone  in  our 
family  thinks  its  pretty  funny. 

a.  As  a writing  partner,  what  would  you  suggest  that  the  writer  do  to  revise  this 
anecdote? 

b.  What  corrections  would  you  recommend? 
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The  following  table  contains  a list  of  writing  skills  for  students  of  English  Language 
Arts  10-1.  Reflect  on  each  item.  Then  evaluate  yourself  according  to  the  following 
scale:  NI  (Needs  Improvement),  G (Good),  E (Excellent). 


1 use  prewriting  strategies  to  generate  ideas. 

1 write  fluently  in  my  journal  for  several  minutes,  responding  to  a text,  a 
question,  or  an  idea. 

1 have  no  trouble  identifying  and  limiting  a topic. 

1 select  ideas  appropriate  to  the  subject,  purpose,  and  audience. 

1 develop  an  outline  and  organize  ideas,  using  transitions. 

1 write  effective  introductions. 

1 am  able  to  create  a strong  thesis  statement  in  an  essay  or  report. 

1 can  develop  effective  body  paragraphs  to  support  my  ideas. 

1 know  how  to  create  a strong  conclusion. 

i 

1 use  clear  and  varied  sentence  structures. 

1 make  effective  word  choices. 

1 revise  to  improve  the  content  and  style  of  writing. 

1 edit  to  correct  errors  in  grammar,  usage,  punctuation,  spelling,  and 
sentence  structure. 

1 can  write  a convincing  argument  to  support  a clearly  stated  position. 

1 can  create  an  interesting  fictional  or  anecdotal  narrative. 

1 write  effective  formal  letters. 

1 present  information  effectively  in  a report. 

1 
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Reading 


Reading  is  another  essential  communication  skill  that  you’ll  use  throughout  your  life. 
In  English  Language  Arts  10-1,  you’ve  learned  strategies  to  help  you  comprehend  a 
variety  of  different  texts.  You’ve  also  had  the  opportunity  to  read  a wide  variety  of 
genres— poems,  short  stories,  plays,  a novel,  articles,  and  essays.  When  you  did 
research  for  your  report,  you  further  extended  your  reading  experience. 

Take  a moment  now  to  reflect  on  your  reading  process  and  skills. 


7.  What  selections  did  you  most  enjoy  reading  in  this  course?  You  may  need  to 
refer  to  your  Sightlines  10  textbook  to  help  you  recall  some  of  the  texts.  Try  to 
list  five  favourite  readings,  and  explain  why  you  enjoyed  those  texts. 

8.  What  do  you  enjoy  reading  on  your  own? 


9.  Do  you  consider  yourself  to  be  a skilful  reader?  How  do  you  rate  your  reading 
comprehension? 


10.  Throughout  English  Language  Arts  10-1,  you’ve  learned  many  strategies  to  help 
you  comprehend  different  kinds  of  texts.  In  your  notebook,  create  a chart  similar 
to  the  following. 


Prereading  Strategies 


Reading  Strategies 


Post-reading  Strategies 


Jot  down  the  strategies  that  you  use  in  each  stage  of  the  reading  process.  Of 
course,  you  may  change  your  strategies  to  suit  the  type  of  text.  For  example, 
reading  a poem  is  different  from  reading  a play  or  a novel.  However,  list  some  of 
the  things  that  you  do  before,  during,  and  after  reading. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  106. 
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In  this  course,  you've 
learned  that  you  usually  first 
respond  personally  to  a text; 
then  you  respond  critically. 


11.  Why  does  the  personal  response  to  a text  vary  from  person  to  person? 

12.  What  is  a critical  response  to  literature?  What  might  you  discuss  if  you  were 
responding  critically  to  a story? 

Read  the  following  poem  by  Raymond  Souster. 


The  Orange 


Each  new  week  is  a shiny  orange 
which  you  divide  into  seven  portions, 
making  it  come  out  as  even  as  you  can. 

Then  each  morning  comes  that  glorious  moment 
when  you  carefully  lift  one  piece  to  your  waiting  mouth, 
feel  your  teeth  ripping  deep  through  the  pulpy  fruit 
to  release  golden  jets  that  flood  and  tingle 
all  the  long  way  down  your  suddenly-pulsing  throat. 


13.  a.  If  you  were  responding  personally  to  this  poem,  what  would  you  discuss? 
b.  If  you  were  responding  critically  to  this  poem,  what  would  you  discuss? 


“The  Orange”  by  Raymond  Souster  is  reproduced  from  Collected  Souster  by  permission  of  Oberon  Press. 


The  following  table  contains  a list  of  reading  expectations  for  students  of  English 
Language  Arts  10-1.  Take  some  time  to  reflect  on  each  item.  Then  evaluate  yourself 
according  to  the  following  scale:  NI  (Needs  Improvement),  G (Good),  E (Excellent). 


Reading  Skills 

Rating 

I respond  to  literature  with  sensitivity  and  thoughtfulness. 

I read  for  enjoyment  and  pleasure. 

I understand  the  context  and  emotional  appeal  of  a text. 

I can  relate  the  experience  in  a text  to  my  own  experience. 

I am  able  to  identify  the  author’s  purpose  for  writing. 

I understand  subtle  meanings  and  inferences. 

I differentiate  between  literal  and  figurative  statements. 

I recognize  and  understand  literary  techniques,  such  as  symbolism, 
metaphor,  plot,  foreshadowing,  imagery,  irony,  point  of  view,  and  conflict. 

I understand  differences  between  types  of  texts. 

I can  usually  identify  the  theme  in  a piece  of  literature. 

I use  a variety  of  strategies  to  assist  comprehension. 

I adjust  my  reading  speed  to  the  purpose  and  complexity  of  the  material. 

I use  skimming  and  scanning  when  appropriate. 

I can  identify  the  main  idea  and  supporting  details  in  a text. 

In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  about  your  reading  and  writing  skills.  Next,  you’ll  look 
at  two  other  important  forms  of  communication. 
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Some  people  forget  that  reading  and  writing  aren’t  the  only  important  ways  to 
communicate.  Your  abilities  to  listen  and  to  express  yourself  effectively  through 
speaking  are  equally  important. 

Listening 

In  this  course,  you’ve  been  encouraged  to  practise  your  listening  skills  as  much  as 
possible. 

1.  What  strategies  do  you  use  when  you  want  to  listen  carefully  to  someone? 

2.  What  barriers  interfere  with  attentive  listening? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  pagd^l  08? 


Evaluate  your  own  listening  skills.  Rate  yourself  on  a scale  of  1 (lowest)  to  5 
(highest)  for  how  you  perform  each  skill  in  your  daily  life. 


Listening  Skills 

Rating 

1 wait  until  people  are  finished  speaking  before  1 talk  or  ask  questions. 

1 listen  well  regardless  of  the  speaker’s  age,  gender,  or  appearance. 

1 listen  well  even  if  1 don’t  particularly  like  or  know  the  speaker. 

1 focus  on  and  give  my  full  attention  to  the  speaker. 

I’m  sensitive  to  the  meanings  conveyed  by  the  voice,  tone,  and  gestures 
of  people  talking. 

1 give  people  an  opportunity  to  explain  themselves  before  1 make  a 
judgment. 

1 don’t  complete  other  people’s  sentences  for  them. 

1 try  to  visualize  what  other  people  are  talking  about. 

1 don’t  monopolize  conversations;  I’m  prepared  to  listen  to  others. 

1 assume  everyone  has  something  worthwhile  to  say. 

1 make  an  effort  to  understand  inarticulate  speakers. 

1 use  my  thinking  skills  while  I’m  listening;  1 mentally  question  what  I’m 
hearing  and  try  to  differentiate  between  fact  and  opinion. 

1 concentrate  on  the  speaker’s  ideas,  not  on  what  I’m  going  to  say  next. 

When  I’m  listening.  I’m  sensitive  to  other  people’s  feelings. 

1 encourage  others  to  talk  by  using  eye  contact,  gestures,  nods,  and 
other  nonverbal  feedback. 

1 encourage  others  to  talk  by  asking  questions  about  what  they’re  saying. 

Total  Points  Possible 

ISO 

Now  add  up  your  points.  If  your  total  score  is  70  or  more,  you’re  a good,  sensitive 
listener.  If  you  scored  less  than  60,  you  need  to  improve  your  listening  skills. 


Write  an  entry  in  your  journal  about  your  listening  skills,  after  considering  the 
following  questions: 

• What  situations  can  you  think  of  where  good  listening  skills  will  help  you? 

• What  are  your  strongest  listening  skills?  Your  weakest? 

• What  do  you  think  you  can  do  to  improve  your  listening? 

• What  barriers  sometimes  prevent  you  from  listening  effectively? 


Speaking 

You’ve  recorded  your  own  voice  several  times  during  this  course.  You’ve  also  been 
encouraged  to  work  with  a partner  or  group  whenever  possible.  Did  you  enjoy  these 
experiences?  Do  you  look  forward  to  opportunities  to  share  your  ideas  aloud? 

Your  ability  to  articulate  your  ideas  orally  may  be  even  more  important  than  your 
ability  to  express  yourself  in  writing.  Throughout  your  life,  you’ll  use  your  speaking 
skills  as  you  live  and  work  with  other  people.  You  may  be  asked  to  make  formal 
presentations,  but  much  of  the  time  you’ll  simply  be  talking  with  others  informally. 
Still,  it’s  helpful  to  be  able  to  express  yourself  clearly  and  confidently. 

As  a final  means  of  checking  your  speaking  skills,  complete  the  following  exercise. 
You’ll  need  an  audiocassette  recorder  and  a blank  cassette  or  another  voice-recording 
device.  Begin  by  reading  the  following  poem  by  Archibald  Macleish. 


With  Age,  Wisdom 

At  twenty,  stooping  round  about, 

1 thought  the  world  a miserable  place. 
Truth  a trick,  faith  in  doubt. 

Little  beauty,  less  grace. 

Now  at  sixty  what  1 see. 

Although  the  world  is  worse  by  far. 
Stops  my  heart  in  ecstasy. 

God,  the  wonders  that  there  are! 


' “With  Age,  Wisdom,”  from  COLLECTED  POEMS,  1917-1982  by  Archibald  MacLeish,  © 1985  by  the  Estate  of 
Archibald  MacLeish.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  All  rights  reserved. 


Your  first  task  is  to  make  a recording  of  an  oral  reading  of  this  poem. 
3.  What  strategies  will  you  use  to  make  an  effective  oral  reading? 


Compare  your  response  to  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  109. 


Now  record  yourself  as  you  read  the  poem  aloud.  You’ll  be  asked  to  send  this 
recording  along  with  Assignment  Booklet  7B. 

Imagine  yourself  in  a group  of  people.  Suppose  that  someone  in  the  group  asked  you, 
“What  do  you  think  of  the  poem?”  Your  answer  would  be  similar  to  a response  that 
you’d  write  in  your  journal. 

Instead  of  writing  a personal  or  critical  response  to  the  poem  “With  Age,  Wisdom,” 
record  yourself  as  you  discuss  the  poem  orally.  You  may  find  it  helpful  to  take  a few 
moments  to  think  about  the  poem.  If  you  wish,  jot  down  a few  ideas  in  point  form 
before  you  start,  but  don’t  write  out  your  entire  speech.  Just  talk  about  the  poem  as 
you  would  if  you  were  participating  in  a group  discussion.  You’ll  be  asked  to  send  in 
this  voice  recording  along  with  Assignment  Booklet  7B.  If  you’re  using  an 
audiocassette  recorder,  you  may  put  both  voice  recordings  on  the  same  cassette. 

When  you’ve  finished  your  recording,  listen  critically  to  your  voice.  Evaluate  your 
speaking  skills  using  the  following  chart.  Use  a 1 (lowest)  to  5 (highest)  scale. 


Speaking  Skills 

Rating 

I used  my  voice  effectively  to  express  the  poem’s  meaning  and  mood. 

I read  the  poem  at  a satisfactory  pace  and  paused  in  appropriate  places. 

I didn’t  stumble  over  words  or  make  awkward  pauses. 

My  pronunciation  is  clear  and  correct,  and  I enunciated  words  clearly  so 
that  anyone  listening  to  the  tape  would  easily  understand. 

I varied  the  pitch  of  my  voice  to  suit  the  poem’s  meaning.  I emphasized 
words  that  I felt  were  important. 

In  my  discussion,  I explained  my  ideas  clearly  and  fluently. 

I felt  confident  about  discussing  this  poem;  I was  able  to  speak  for  two  or 
three  minutes  without  pausing  awkwardly  or  running  out  of  ideas. 

Total  Points  Possible 

135 

Take  some  time  to  analyse  your  speaking  performance  on  both  the  recorded  reading 
of  the  poem  and  the  discussion.  If  your  score  is  lower  than  you  can  accept,  you  may 
want  to  repeat  one  or  both  of  the  recordings. 
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You  also  use  your  speaking  and 
listening  skills  when  you  work 
with  others  in  a group.  Take  a 
moment  now  to  reflect  on  your 
experiences  with  group  work. 


Write  about  yourself  as  a participant  in  group  discussions,  after  considering  the 
following  questions: 

• How  do  you  usually  contribute  to  groups?  What  roles  do  you  prefer  to  play? 
If  necessary,  refer  to  page  37  of  Section  1:  Lesson  4 of  your  Module  1 
Student  Module  Booklet. 

• What  are  your  strengths  when  you  work  with  others  in  groups?  What  are 
your  weaknesses? 


• When  do  you  enjoy  group  work 
and  group  discussions  the  most? 

• What  annoys  you  when  you  work 
with  others  in  groups? 

• How  do  you  use  oral 
communication  skills  in  small 
groups  in  your  daily  life?  How  do 
you  think  you’ll  use  these  skills  in 
your  future? 


This  lesson  has  focused  on  speaking  and  listening.  Next,  you’ll  think  about  viewing 
and  representing. 


In  previous  modules,  you  learned  about  several  strategies  for  critically  viewing 
photographs,  drawings,  advertisements,  and  cartoons.  Test  your  level  of  viewing 
awareness  by  studying  the  following  photograph. 


1.  First,  respond  personally  to  this  photograph.  What  does  it  mean  to  you?  Can  you 
make  a personal  connection  to  the  photograph? 

2.  Now  think  more  critically  about  the  photograph.  What  visual  elements  has  the 
photographer  used  to  create  meaning  and  effect? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  109. 


Critical  viewing  is  an  important  survival  skill  in  today’s  world  where  visual  media, 
such  as  television,  advertising  billboards,  magazines,  newspapers,  movies,  and  the 
Internet  are  so  pervasive  and  influential.  Unlike  reading,  which  is  an  active  process, 
some  viewing  experiences  can  be  very  passive.  Viewers  can  easily  allow  the  moving 
pictures  to  take  control  of  their  thoughts  and  emotions.  English  Language  Arts  10-1 
has  encouraged  you  to  view  actively,  questioning  not  only  what  you  see  but  also 
how  it’s  been  created  and  for  what  purpose. 
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Reflect  now  on  your  skills  as  a critical  viewer.  Rate  yourself  on  the  following  skills, 
using  a scale  of  1 (lowest)  to  5 (highest). 


1 separate  facts  from  opinions  when  1 watch  news  on  television. 

1 understand  that  special  effects  may  be  entertaining  but  they  create  a 
false  sense  of  reality. 

1 can  detect  stereotypes — for  example,  in  gender,  race,  religion,  age,  and 
disability — and  am  aware  of  the  effects  of  stereotyping. 

1 can  distinguish  between  realistic,  believable  characters  and  unrealistic, 
flat  characters. 

1 recognize  the  features  in  films  that  are  produced  and  packaged  solely 
to  make  money — for  example,  special  effects,  emotional  appeals, 
violence,  sexuality. 

1 am  able  to  identify  the  purpose,  main  idea,  and  target  audience  of  a 
visual  message,  such  as  an  advertisement. 

1 understand  the  effects  of  colour,  camera  angles,  framing,  and  movement 
in  a visual  message. 

1 recognize  the  effect  of  the  use  of  sound  to  create  atmosphere  and 
communicate  content  in  a visual  message. 

1 can  recognize  the  use  of  advertising  techniques,  appeals,  and  gimmicks 
and  be  aware  of  their  impact  on  viewers. 

Total  Points  Possible 

/45 

Many  television  shows  and  movies  rely  upon  stereotypical  characters  and 
conventional  plots.  If  you’re  a passive  viewer,  you  may  not  even  realize  how 
overused  and  false  these  images  are. 

Although  some  of  these  images  may  be  humorous,  they  also  influence  the  way 
people  think  and  feel.  Television  changes  people’s  attitudes  and  beliefs  more  than 
most  people  realize. 


Section  3:  Looking  Back 


3.  Think  about  some  of  the  television  shows  and  movies  that  you’ve  seen  recently. 
Can  you  think  of  a show  or  movie  that  contains  the  following  features?  List  all 
the  shows  you  can  think  of  for  each  category  that  follows: 


• a show  that  presents  women  doing 
traditionally  male  activities 

• a show  that  presents  women  as  physically 
or  mentally  weak  and  dependent 

• a show  that  presents  men  as  powerful  and 
tough 

• a show  that  presents  men  as  unskilful  in 
household  tasks,  such  as  cooking  and 
cleaning 

• a show  that  presents  elderly  people  in  a 
negative  way 


• a show  that  implies  all  popular  people  drink  alcohol 


• a show  that  depends  on  chase  scenes  and  violence  to  attract  the  audience 


• a show  that  uses  a laugh  track— a recording  of  people  laughing— to 
encourage  a humorous  response 

• a show  that  always  ends  happily,  implying  that  problems  can  always  be 
solved  satisfactorily 


• a show  that  ridicules  people  in  a particular  occupation  or  profession 

• a show  that  suggests  rude,  obnoxious  children  or  teens  are  humorous 

Discuss  your  responses  with  a partner  or  in  a group.  Do  other  people  agree  with  your 
choices?  Do  you  agree  with  their  choices?  Following  your  discussion  with  your 
partner  or  group,  you  may  add  items  in  your  notebook. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  110. 
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After  considering  the  following  questions,  write  a response  in  your  journal  about 
the  way  television  influences  people. 


• In  your  opinion,  what  television 
show  presents  the  most  accurate 
picture  of  reality? 


• What  television  show,  in  your 
view,  presents  the  falsest  sense  of 
reality? 


• How  do  you  think  television  affects 
your  attitudes  and  behaviour? 


How  do  you  think  television  affects 
the  attitudes  and  behaviour  of  young 


children? 


4.  In  several  assignments,  you’ve  had  the  opportunity  to  practise  representing  your 
ideas  and  feelings.  Suppose  that  you  were  asked  to  create  a poster  to  represent 
your  personal  response  to  the  poem  “With  Age,  Wisdom”  from  Lesson  2 of  this 
section. 

a.  What  idea  or  ideas  would  you  try  to  represent? 

b.  What  words  from  the  poem  would  you  use  as  a basis  for  your  representation? 

c.  How  would  you  design  your  poster?  What  visual  strategies  would  you  use  to 
convey  your  ideas? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  110. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  reflected  on  your  visual  and  representing  skills.  Now  that 
you’ve  considered  all  six  communication  skills,  you’re  ready  to  think  about  your 
strengths  and  weaknesses  as  a learner. 


esson  4:  A-ssessing  Your  Per<sonal 

Charaderistios  as  a Lifefong 
0:;; ' ■ Learner 


If  you  were  to  compare  your  journal  entries  and  answers  to  the  questions  in  the  first 
three  lessons  of  this  section  with  those  of  other  English  Language  Arts  10-1  students, 
you  might  be  surprised  to  see  the  variety  of  responses.  That’s  because  every  student 
starts  and  ends  English  Language  Arts  10-1  in  a different  situation;  every  student  has 
a unique  background  and  experience  as  well  as  his  or  her  own  abilities,  strengths, 
weaknesses,  and  preferences. 

Now  that  you’ve  nearly  finished  this  course,  take  a little  time  to  think  about  yourself 
as  an  English  Language  Arts  student  and  as  a person  who  will  be  engaged  in  lifelong 
learning. 

1.  a.  Which  forms  of  communication— reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening, 
viewing,  and  representing— are  your  strengths? 

b.  Which  are  your  weaknesses? 

c.  What  strategies  can  you  use  to  overcome  your  communication  weaknesses? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  110. 
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As  well  as  your  communication  skills,  you’ve  acquired  other  skills  and  attitudes  that 
either  help  or  hinder  you  to  learn  in  English  Language  Arts,  in  other  school  subjects, 
and  in  your  life.  Like  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively,  these  skills  and  attitudes 
can  help  you  learn  throughout  your  life. 

Take  a moment  to  think  about  the  personal  qualities  that  can  assist  you  to  become  a 
successful  lifelong  learner.  Rate  yourself  on  the  following  statements,  using  the  scale 
of  1 (weakest)  to  5 (strongest).  Be  completely  honest  with  yourself.  It’s  important  to 
rate  yourself  as  you  truly  are,  rather  than  as  you  wish  to  be. 


k " . - ' v’*!!'  ^ '-'f* 

Personal  Characteri 

#^V’  .;,L  y ■; 

1 am  a punctual  person.  1 try  to  be  on  time  for  classes,  activities,  work, 
and  appointments. 

1 am  a reliable  person.  When  1 say  that  I’ll  do  something,  1 can  be  trusted 
to  do  it.  I’m  absent  from  work  or  classes  only  when  absolutely  necessary. 

1 am  an  organized  person.  1 take  care  of  my  personal  possessions  and 
organize  my  living  and  work  space.  1 use  a calendar  or  datebook  to  keep 
track  of  my  commitments.  When  1 come  to  class  or  work,  1 have  the 
materials  1 need. 

1 am  a hard  worker.  1 put  in  a consistent  effort  in  my  schoolwork,  my  job, 
and  in  other  activities  that  I’m  involved  with. 

1 am  a flexible  person.  1 can  adjust  my  own  habits  and  preferences  to 
enable  me  to  work  effectively  with  other  people. 

1 try  to  complete  my  assignments  on  time  and  meet  other  expectations  of 
my  teachers,  employers,  and  parents. 

1 am  a pleasant  and  co-operative  person.  1 treat  other  people  with 
courtesy  and  respect.  1 work  co-operatively  with  others  to  complete  tasks 
and  assignments. 

1 am  confident  of  my  own  abilities  and  strengths.  1 believe  that  1 can 
succeed,  but  1 know  that  it  takes  hard  work  to  be  successful. 

1 can  work  independently,  but  1 can  also  work  with  others.  I’m  not  afraid 
to  ask  questions  when  1 need  help. 

1 set  goals  in  both  my  schoolwork  and  personal  life.  1 work  hard  to 
accomplish  my  goals. 

1 don’t  give  up  easily.  1 accept  that  1 have  weaknesses,  but  1 don’t  allow 
my  weaknesses  to  overpower  me.  1 continually  try  to  improve  so  that  1 
can  achieve  my  goals. 

Total  Points  Possible 

155 

2.  You’ve  probably  been  told  many  times  to  “build  on  your  strengths.” 

a.  What  strengths  have  you  identified  in  the  preceding  chart? 

b.  How  do  these  strengths  help  you  to  succeed  in  English  Language  Arts  and 
other  school  subjects? 

3.  a.  What  weaknesses  have  you  identified  in  the  chart? 

b.  How  do  these  weaknesses  cause  problems  for  you  in  English  Language  Arts 
and  in  other  school  subjects? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  111. 


You  probably  know  people  who  don’t  seem  to  be  any  brighter  or  talented  than 
anyone  else  but  who  have  been  very  successful  in  achieving  their  goals.  Why 
have  they  done  so  well?  Write  a response  in  your  journal  after  considering  the 
following  questions: 

• Why  do  some  people  succeed  in  their  goals?  Why  do  others  fail  to  achieve 
their  goals? 

• How  will  your  strengths  help  you  to  be  successful  in  your  future  career  and 
life? 


• How  may  your  weaknesses  hamper  your  efforts  to  succeed  in  your  future 
career  and  life? 


• What  strategies  can  you  use  to  reduce  the  impact  of  your  weaknesses  or 
overcome  them? 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  about  the  personal  characteristics  that  help  you  to 
learn  successfully.  Understanding  your  strengths  and  weaknesses  is  a key  to  success. 
When  you  can  identify  your  weaknesses,  and  work  toward  overcoming  them,  you’ll 
be  one  huge  step  closer  to  achieving  your  goals. 
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This  section  has  focused  on  your  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  communication  and  in 
your  attitudes  toward  school  and  work.  Determination,  confidence,  and  flexibility  are 
characteristics  that  will  help  you  to  become  a successful  lifelong  learner. 

For  most  people,  the  key  to  success  is  hard  work.  Hopefully,  you’ve  been  putting  in  a 
good  effort  in  all  the  modules  of  this  course.  If  you  have,  you’ll  have  little  trouble 
with  the  last  section  of  this  final  module  and  the  final  test. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  7B,  and  complete 

the  questions  for  this  section.  || 


Section  3:  Looking  Back 
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When  you  walk  into  a test,  do  you  feel  confident 
that  you’ll  do  well,  or  are  you  nervous  and  afraid? 
Naturally,  you  can’t  expect  to  do  well  on  a final 
test  if  you  haven’t  put  in  a good  effort  in  the 
course  itself.  However,  if  you’ve  been  working 
consistently  and  doing  well  in  the  lessons  and 
assignments,  you  shouldn’t  be  worried  about  the 
final  test.  Still,  you’ll  need  to  review  the  course 
before  you  write  the  test.  How  can  you  make  the 
best  use  of  your  studying  time? 

This  last  section  will  give  you  some  tips  on 
effective  studying.  You’ll  also  have  an  opportunity 
to  gain  practice  through  working  on  sample 
questions.  When  you’ve  completed  this  section, 
you’ll  have  learned  some  strategies  and  skills  to 
help  you  study,  and  you’ll  have  a good  idea  about 
what  to  expect  on  the  final  test. 
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One  last  task  remains  to  be  completed  in  this  course:  the  final  test.  How  will  you 
study  for  this  test? 


I never  study  for  a test  until 
the  last  minute.  That  way, 
everything's  fresh  in  my 
mind  just  before  the  test. 


I hate  studying  alone.  I 
usually  try  to  have  some 
friends  over.  We  play 
some  music,  have  some 
pizza,  and  do  some  review. 


I don't  usually  study  much.  I 
figure  that  if  I've  put  in  the  time 
in  the  course,  I've  done  enough. 
My  memory's  pretty  good  so  I 
can  usually  pass  without  studying. 


1.  What’s  wrong  with  these  students’  study  habits? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  111. 


Studying  may  seem  like  a chore,  but  if  you  study  effectively,  you’ll  get  maximum 
results  in  a reasonable  time.  Think  about  the  strategies  you  use  when  you  study  for  a 
test. 

Use  the  following  ratings  to  assess  your  study  habits:  N (Never),  S (Sometimes), 
or  A (Always) . 


Strategies  Used  to  Study  for  Tests 

Rating  | 

I generally  don’t  start  studying  until  the  night  before  the  test. 

I prefer  to  study  alone  in  a room  away  from  distractions  and  interruptions. 

I like  to  study  with  other  people. 

When  I study,  I like  to  have  music  playing  or  the  radio  on. 

I study  in  a room  where  the  TV  is  on. 

I study  late  at  night. 

I make  a study  plan  and  study  every  day  for  several  days  before  the  test. 

I focus  my  studying  on  important  material  and  on  areas  that  I’ve  had 
trouble  with. 

I pay  careful  attention  to  information  that  the  teacher  gives  about  the 
test  so  that  I know  what  to  concentrate  on. 

Effective  studying  often  depends  on  quality  time  rather  than  quantity.  In  other 
words,  you  may  spend  hours  in  your  room  rereading  texts  and  notes,  but  if  you 
aren’t  concentrating,  you’re  probably  wasting  a lot  of  time.  You’ll  gain  more  from  an 
hour  of  effective  studying  than  you  will  from  two  or  three  hours  when  you’re 
interrupted  or  distracted. 

Choose  a quiet  environment  where  you  can  concentrate,  and  reward  yourself  with  a 
break  after  an  hour’s  hard  work. 

You  should  also  plan  to  study  a little  every  day  for  several  days  instead  of  trying  to 
cram  all  your  review  into  a few  hours  immediately  before  the  test.  Finally,  avoid 
working  late  at  night. 
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Mr.  Haas:  What  changes  can  you  make  in  your  study  habits  to  prepare  for  the 
final  test? 

Chelsea:  I could  start  a week  ahead  of  time  and  review  something  every  day.  I 
could  use  the  SQ3R  method  as  I study— survey  the  material,  ask  myself 
questions,  read,  then  pause,  check  to  see  whether  I can  answer  my  questions, 
and  review  if  necessary. 

Lin:  I could  glance  quickly  through  the  course  and  look  for  things  that  I didn’t  do 
well  in  or  didn’t  understand.  I could  review  those  parts  first,  and  if  I’m  having 
trouble  with  them,  I can  try  to  get  some  help  from  a friend  or  a teacher. 

Dominic:  I could  start  early  too.  As  I’m  studying,  I could  write  down  important 
points.  Then,  the  night  before  the  test,  I reread  my  summary  notes. 

Mr.  Haas:  These  are  all  excellent  ideas! 


2.  Suppose  that  you  were  asked  to  prepare  a short  presentation  on  the  topic  of 
studying  effectively.  List  five  study  tips  that  you’d  include  in  your  presentation. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix;  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  112. 


Write  a response  in  your  journal  about  studying,  after  considering  the  following 
questions: 

• Do  you  think  that  you’ve  developed  effective  study  habits? 

• How  can  you  improve  your  concentration  during  your  study  time? 


• What  study  schedule  will  you  use  to  prepare  for  your  English  Language 
Arts  10-1  Final  Test? 


Section  4:  Preparing  for  the  Final  Test 


This  lesson  has  focused  on  studying  effectively.  Before  you  can  develop  an  effective 
study  schedule,  you  need  to  know  what  kinds  of  questions  you’ll  be  expected  to 
answer  on  the  final  test.  Lesson  2 will  help  you  develop  strategies  to  answer  the 
questions  that  you’ll  see  on  your  final  test. 


esson  2:  Practising  Test  Questions 


r 


Your  English  Language  Arts  10-1  Final  Test  will  very  likely  consist  of  three  types  of 
questions:  multiple  choice,  short  answer,  and  an  essay.  Check  with  your  teacher  to 
confirm  what  types  of  questions  will  be  on  your  final  test. 

The  following  information  will  help  you  to  study  for  and  answer  these  kinds  of 
questions. 

Multiple-Choice  Questions 

Multiple-choice  questions  are  a way  of  testing  your  knowledge  and  skills  on  many 
different  topics.  For  example,  on  your  final  test,  you  could  see  questions  on 

• language  use  and  grammar 

• poetry,  fiction,  and  non-fiction 

• visual  texts,  such  as  a drawing,  photograph,  or  cartoon 

• literary  terms 
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Since  multiple-choice  questions  can  test  your  knowledge  of  specific  concepts,  you 
should  review  the  master  glossary  in  the  Appendix  of  Module  7 to  be  sure  that  you 
know  all  the  terms  used  in  this  course. 

Most  multiple-choice  questions  have  four  answers  to  choose  from.  You  may  be  able 
to  eliminate  one  or  two  of  the  choices  easily,  but  you’ll  need  to  use  your  knowledge 
and  skills  to  select  the  correct  answer  from  the  remaining  choices. 

Here  are  some  tips  to  help  you  with  multiple-choice  questions: 


stem 


the  question  part  of 
a multiple-choice 
test  item 


• Read  the  stem  of  each  question  carefully.  Be  alert  to  key  words,  such  as  main, 
most,  not,  important,  or  best.  Pay  attention  to  words  that  are  bolded. 

• When  a question  asks  you  to  select  the  best  answer,  remember  that  all  the 
alternatives  are  correct  to  some  degree.  Your  task  is  to  decide  which  alternative 
is  better  than  the  others. 

• Many  of  the  questions  will  test  your  understanding  of  a text.  Read  the  text 
slowly  and  carefully;  then  look  at  the  stems  of  the  questions— but  not  the 
possible  answers.  Keeping  the  questions  in  mind,  reread  the  text.  Try  to  answer 
the  questions  before  you  look  at  the  choices  provided.  Then  look  at  the 
alternatives  and  find  the  choice  that’s  closest  to  your  own  answer. 

• When  a multiple-choice  question  refers  you  to  a specific  part  of  a text  or  line  of 
a poem,  always  reread  that  piece  of  the  text  before  making  your  choice. 

• Don’t  try  to  rush  through  multiple-choice  questions.  They’re  designed  to  test 
your  reading  skills.  If  you  hurry,  you  may  make  foolish  mistakes. 

• Don’t  waste  time  when  you  can’t  decide  on  the  right 
answer.  Mark  the  question  that  you’re  unsure  of— 
perhaps  by  circling  or  checking  the  number— then  go 
ahead  with  the  next  question.  When  you’ve  finished 
the  final  multiple-choice  questions,  go  back  to  the  ones 
that  caused  you  trouble.  Eventually,  if  you  can’t  decide 
on  the  correct  alternative,  rely  on  your  initial  instinct, 
make  your  choice,  and  move  on. 


The  following  examples,  based  on  the  poem  “Richard  Cory,”  illustrate  some  of  the 
types  of  multiple-choice  questions  that  you  might  see  on  your  final  test. 

Read  the  following  poem.  Then  answer  the  questions  that  follow  it. 


Richard  Cory 

By  Edward  Arlington  Robinson 

Whenever  Richard  Cory  went  down  town. 

We  people  on  the  pavement  looked  at  him: 

He  was  a gentleman  from  sole  to  crown. 

Clean  favoured,  and  imperially  slim. 

And  he  was  always  quietly  arrayed. 

And  he  was  always  human  when  he  talked; 

But  still  he  fluttered  pulses  when  he  said, 
“Good-morning,”  and  he  glittered  when  he  walked. 

And  he  was  rich — yes,  richer  than  a king — 

And  admirably  schooled  in  every  grace: 

In  fine,  we  thought  that  he  was  everything 
To  make  us  wish  that  we  were  in  his  place. 

So  on  we  worked,  and  waited  for  the  light. 

And  went  without  the  meat,  and  cursed  the  bread; 

And  Richard  Cory,  one  calm  summer  night. 

Went  home  and  put  a bullet  through  his  head. 


1.  Richard  Cory  could  best  be  described  as 

A.  arrogant  and  fashionable 

B.  graceful  and  clever 

C.  wealthy  and  courteous 

D.  humble  and  depressed 


2.  In  the  first  three  stanzas,  the  tone  of  the  poem  is  one  of 

A.  bitterness 

B.  surprise 

C.  envy 

D.  disgust 
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3.  The  poet  has  effectively  used  the  sound  devices  of 

A.  rhyme  and  rhythm 

B.  alliteration  and  onomatopoeia 

C.  repetition  and  rhyme 

D.  rhythm  and  onomatopoeia 

4.  When  the  poet  says  that  Richard  Cory  “glittered  when  he  walked,”  the  poet  is 
using 

A.  symbolism 

B.  hyperbole 

C.  a simile 

D.  personification 

5.  Which  of  the  following  statements  is  the  best  theme  for  this  poem? 

A.  People  should  not  be  envious  of  the  rich. 

B.  Everything  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be. 

C.  Wealth  does  not  necessarily  bring  happiness. 

D.  The  grass  is  always  greener  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 


Short-Answer  Questions 


Several  questions  on  your  final  test  may  require  you  to  write  a paragraph.  You  won’t 
be  asked  questions  on  pieces  of  literature  that  you’ve  read  during  the  course. 

Instead,  you’ll  be  given  texts  to  read  or  view  and  asked  questions  that  test  your 
comprehension  skills.  You  might  also  be  asked  to  explain  some  of  the  strategies 
you’ve  learned  or  demonstrate  a skill,  such  as  editing  a paragraph.  You’ve  already 
practised  some  of  these  questions  in  Section  3 of  this  module. 

As  you  complete  your  short-answer  questions,  keep  the  following  points  in  mind: 


• Read  each  question  carefully.  Imagine  the  question  as  a dart  board.  The  best 
answers  hit  the  centre  of  the  board;  they  directly  address  the  question. 


• Your  answer  should  consist  of  a main  idea, 
or  sometimes  several  main  ideas,  supported 
by  details.  Create  your  main  idea  by 
answering  the  question  in  one  sentence. 
Then  support  your  main  idea  with  specific 
references  to  details  in  the  text,  quotations 
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• Writing  skills  are  important.  Try  to  begin  your  paragraph  with  a topic  sentence, 
which  is  usually  your  main  idea,  and  end  with  a concluding  sentence.  Pay 
attention  to  your  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  grammar,  and  sentence 
structure. 

• Reread  your  answer  after  you’ve  finished  it  to  be  sure  that  it  makes  sense.  You 
may  have  omitted  a word  or  inadvertently  created  a fragment  or  used  an 
incorrect  homonym.  Although  you  don’t  usually  have  time  on  a test  to  do  much 
revising  and  editing,  you  should  proofread  your  work. 


6.  Look  at  the  following  sample  question: 

Why  is  the  last  line  of  the  poem  "Richard  Cory"  both 
shocking  and  ironic?  (5  marks) 

a.  Why  is  the  following  answer  worth  only  one  mark  out  of  five  marks? 

It's  shocking  and  ironic  because  Richard  Cory  kills 
himself . 

b.  Give  three  reasons  why  the  following  answer  is  worth  five  marks. 

The  last  line  of  the  poem  is  shocking  because  Richard 
Cory  kills  himself.  Throughout  the  poem,  the  speaker 
describes  Richard  Cory  as  a wealthy  gentleman  who  is 
admired  and  envied  by  everyone  in  the  town.  The  poor 
people  believe  that  Richard  Cory  has  a perfect  life, 
and  they  wish  that  they  could  be  in  his  position:  "In 
fine,  we  thought  that  he  was  everything  / To  make  us 
wish  that  we  were  in  his  place."  The  end  of  the  poem 
is  ironic  because  everyone  thought  that  Richard  Cory 
had  a wonderful  life;  no  one  suspects  that  he,  too, 
could  be  unhappy  and  depressed. 

7.  Here’s  another  sample  question  related  to  “Richard  Cory.”  Try  to  create  an 
answer  worth  five  marks. 

Explain  the  poet's  use  of  symbolism  in  the  last  stanza. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  112. 
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The  Essay  Question 


On  your  final  test,  you  may  be  required  to  write  an  essay  about  some  of  the 
literature  that  you’ve  studied  in  this  course.  You’ll  be  given  a topic  and  asked  to 
discuss  it,  using  two  pieces  of  literature  that  you’ve  studied. 

To  prepare  for  the  test,  you  can’t  reread  every  poem  and  story  that  you’ve  read  in 
this  course,  but  you  can  choose  several  pieces  to  review.  For  example,  you  might 
reread  three  of  the  short  stories  and  review  the  novel,  film,  and  plays. 

Following  is  an  essay  question  that  is  typical  of  the  type  you  may  find  on  an  English 
Language  Arts  final  test. 

Many  characters  in  literature  go  through  a process  of 
discovery,  in  which  they  find  out  about  themselves  and 
their  world.  Discuss  the  causes  and  effects  of  this  type 
of  discovery,  using  examples  from  two  pieces  of 
literature  you  have  studied  in  this  course.  You  may  also 
refer  to  your  own  experiences  and  observations. 


Assessment  Criteria 
Content  (10  marks) 

• ideas  and  support 
Organization  (5  marks) 

• unity  and  coherence 

• introduction  and  conclusion 

Writing  Skills  (10  marks) 

• word  choices 

• sentence  structure 

• spelling,  grammar,  punctuation  and  capitalization 


What  procedure  should  you  use  to  answer  this  question?  As  with  any  piece  of 
writing,  you  should  first  generate  ideas.  Include  your  own  ideas  as  well  as  literature 
from  the  course  that  shows  characters  engaged  in  discovery.  Think  about  what  types 
of  events  and  situations  cause  characters  to  learn  more  about  themselves  and  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  this  kind  of  discovery. 

8.  Use  a prewriting  technique— such  as  brainstorming  a list,  freewriting,  or  creating 
a web — to  generate  ideas  on  this  topic. 


9.  Now  use  your  ideas  to  create  a short  outline  for  your  essay. 

10.  Finally,  draft  an  introduction.  Although  the  introduction  for  an  essay  on  an 

exam  is  usually  brief,  you  should  introduce  the  topic  and  the  pieces  of  literature 
that  you’re  going  to  discuss.  Your  introduction  should  end  with  a thesis 
statement. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  113. 


Here  are  some  more  tips  to  help  you  write  your  essay: 


• Essay  questions  on  tests  often  include  marking  guides  or  assessment  criteria. 
Look  at  the  assessment  criteria  before  you  write  your  essay  so  that  you  know 
how  you’ll  be  marked.  Use  this  information  to  help  you  create  a response  that 
matches  the  stated  expectations. 

• Read  the  question  carefully.  Be  sure  you  address  all  parts  of  the  question. 

• Plan  your  time  effectively.  For  example,  if  you  have  an  hour  to  write  the  essay, 
you  may  want  to  spend  ten  minutes  planning,  forty  minutes  writing,  and  ten 
minutes  revising  and  editing. 

• Don’t  rush  headlong  into  writing.  Take  a few  minutes  to  generate  ideas  and 
make  a brief  outline.  On  a test,  you  likely  won’t  have  time  to  create  a polished 
copy,  so  it’s  important  that  you  organize  your  ideas  before  you  begin  to  write. 
After  you’ve  finished  your  outline,  reread  the  question  to  be  sure  that 

your  ideas  are  on  the  topic. 

• Although  you  won’t  have  time  to  create  a 
complete  draft,  you  might  want  to  draft  your 
introduction  on  a planning  page.  When  you’ve 
polished  it,  copy  the  introduction  onto  your 
answer  page  and  continue  with  the  body  of  your 
essay.  Similarly,  if  you  have  time,  you  could  draft 
your  conclusion  on  a separate  page,  polish  it,  and 
then  copy  it  on  your  answer  page. 


This  lesson  has  focused  on  the  three  different  kinds  of  questions  that  are  often  part 
of  an  English  Language  Arts  final  test.  You’ve  learned  some  strategies  to  help  you 
study  for  these  questions  and  write  effective  answers.  Now  it’s  time  to  think  about 
the  test  itself. 
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Have  you  ever  run  out  of  time  in  a test  situation?  It’s  important  to  plan  so  that  you 
can  complete  the  whole  test  without  rushing  through  the  last  few  questions.  As  soon 
as  you’re  given  your  test,  take  a minute  or  two  to  survey  it.  Pay  special  attention  to 
the  number  of  marks  allocated  to  each  part  or  question. 

1.  Assume  that  you  have  two-and-a-half  hours  to  complete  a test.  How  would  you 
allocate  your  time  on  a test  with  the  following  parts? 


Part  A:  Multiple  Choice  25  marks 

This  part  requires  you  to  read  a short  article  and  a poem. 

Part  B:  Short  Answer  50  marks 

This  part  requires  you  to  read  a short  story  and  a poem,  and  write 
five  paragraphs. 

Part  C:  Essay  25  marks 

This  part  asks  you  to  discuss  a theme,  using  literature  you’ve  read  in 
the  course. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  114. 


the  Test 


You  may  not  completely  stick  to  your  time  plan,  but  having  a plan  should  help  you 
avoid  getting  stuck  on  a tough  question  for  too  long. 

Here’s  another  time-management  tip  for  a test  where  you’ll  be  required  to  write 
paragraphs  and  essays.  You’ll  seldom  have  time  to  draft  your  answers  and  then 
prepare  a polished  copy.  Plan  your  answer  using  a list,  web,  or  outline;  then  write 
your  answer  as  carefully  as  you  can. 

Double  space  and  leave  wide  margins  so  that  you  can  make  revisions  or  corrections 
later.  When  you  proofread  your  answer,  neatly  cross  out  words  or  sentences  that  you 
want  to  delete.  You  can  also  use  arrows  to  insert  new  material  or  neatly  add  words 
or  sentences  between  the  lines. 

The  teacher  who  marks  your  test  knows  that  you  don’t  have  enough  time  to  make  a 
polished  copy.  As  long  as  you  make  changes  neatly  and  clearly,  the  teacher  won’t 
penalize  you  for  your  revisions  and  corrections.  Remember,  teachers  want  you  to  do 
the  best  that  you  can.  They’re  sympathetic  to  your  situation,  and  they’ll  do  their  best 
to  understand  your  writing. 


Sometimes,  I'll  come 
across  a short-answer 
question  that 
completely  stumps 
me.  I just  can't  think 
of  anything  to  write. 


r ^ 

I know  that  feeling. 

I read  the  question 
over  and  over,  but  I 
still  don't  know  how 

to  answer  It. 

k J 


Give  yourself  a minute  or  two  to  think— If  you  don't  come  up 
with  any  ideas,  go  to  the  next  question.  Later,  after  you've 
done  all  the  questions  that  you  feel  confident  about,  go  back 
to  the  ones  you're  unsure  of.  Maybe  you'll  be  Inspired,  and  a 
good  idea  will  come  to  you. 


2.  Some  students  suffer  from  test  anxiety:  they’re  extremely  nervous  both  before 
and  during  a test  even  when  they’ve  done  well  in  the  course.  What  advice  would 
you  give  someone  who  experiences  test  anxiety? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  114. 
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How  do  you  give  yourself  the  best  possible  chance  to  do  well  on  a test?  Think  about 
the  strategies  you  use  when  you  take  tests. 

Use  the  following  ratings  to  assess  your  test-taking  habits:  N (Never), 

S (Sometimes),  or  A (Always). 


Strategies  Used  To  Write  Test 


I arrive  a few  minutes  early  so  that  I have  time  to  relax  before  the  test. 


1 am  well-organized.  1 bring  my  materials  with  me. 

1 prepare  for  unexpected  incidents.  For  example,  1 bring  an  extra  pen  or 
pencil  and  an  eraser. 

1 survey  the  whole  test  before  1 start  working  on  the  questions. 

1 plan  how  I’ll  spend  my  time  on  the  questions.  1 allocate  time  based  on 
their  value.  1 monitor  the  time  by  checking  my  watch  or  the  clock  in  the 
room. 

1 work  through  the  test  slowly  and  carefully. 

1 focus  on  my  test;  1 don’t  allow  myself  to  be  distracted  by  other  people  or 
noises. 

If  1 have  extra  time  at  the  end  of  the  test,  1 reread  my  answers. 

Don’t  forget  to  use  these  strategies  when  you  write  your  final  test.  Time 
management,  patience,  and  concentration  are  valuable  assets  to  take  into  any  test 
room. 


for  the  Final  Test  : 83 


In  Section  4,  you  learned  how  to  review  and  prepare  for  the  final  test.  You  also 
learned  some  strategies  for  test-taking.  You’ve  worked  through  sample  test  questions, 
so  you’re  now  better  prepared  for  your  English  Language  Arts  10-1  Final  Test. 

To  do  well  on  any  test,  you  need  to  have  a positive  attitude.  After  all,  a test  is  really 
an  opportunity  for  you  to  demonstrate  what  you  know  and  what  you  can  do.  This  is 
no  time  to  hide  your  knowledge  and  skills.  Take  the  time  and  put  in  the  effort  to  do 
your  best  work  so  that  you  can  be  proud  of  your  achievement  on  your  final  test  and 
in  this  course. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  7B,  and  complete  the  questions 
for  this  section.  Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 


English  Language  Arts  10-1:  Module  7 


jin  this  module,  you’ve  learned  how  to  access  information  in  a library,  on  the  Internet,  and  through 
.interviews.  You’ve  also  learned  to  write  and  present  an  informative  and  correctly  documented  report. 
IThe  skills  that  you’ve  acquired  in  accessing  and  presenting  information  will  assist  you  in  your  future 
[studies,  career,  and  life. 

This  module  was  also  designed  to  help  you  understand  the  learning  and  language  growth  that  you’ve 
undergone  in  English  Language  Arts  10-1.  You’ve  reflected  on  your  experiences  in  this  course  and  on 
[your  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  a communicator  and  learner.  Now  you  can  use  this  information  to 
I set  specific  goals  for  yourself  in  future  English  Language  Arts  courses. 

Finally,  you  received  some  tips  to  help  you  prepare  for  your  final  test.  After  writing  your  test,  you’ll 
‘have  reached  the  end  of  your  journey  through  English  Language  Arts  10-1— and  you’ll  be  ready  to 
begin  a trip  through  English  Language  Arts  20-1.  Good  luck  on  your  final  test! 


Module  Summary 
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Master  Glossary 
Suggested  Responses 
Image  Credits 


abstract:  a summary  of  a longer  text 

abstract  word:  a word  that  refers  to  something 
that  can’t  be  perceived  by  people’s  senses  of 
sight,  smell,  taste,  hearing,  and  touch 

accent:  the  way  words  are  pronounced  in  a 
particular  region 

action  verb:  a verb  that  expresses  an  action 

active  reading:  reading  while  using  strategies 
that  increase  comprehension  and 
appreciation  of  a text 

adaptation:  an  alteration,  adjustment,  or 
change  from  one  form  or  genre  to  another 

adjective:  a word  that  describes  a noun  or  a 
pronoun 

adverb:  a word  that  modifies  a verb,  an  adverb, 
or  an  adjective 

allegory:  a very  simple  story  written  in  either 
prose  or  poetic  form  that  is  meant  to  teach  a 
lesson  about  life;  a story  in  which 
characters,  actions,  and  events  exist  at  a 
literal  level  but  also  signify  abstract 
concepts  or  political  and  historical  concepts 

alliteration:  the  intentional  repetition  of 
consonant  sounds  at  the  beginnings  of 
words  to  achieve  a pleasing  effect 

allusion:  a reference  to  a significant  figure, 
event,  place,  or  literary  work  that  the  writer 
expects  the  reader  to  recognize 

ambiguity:  a possibility  of  two  or  more 
meanings 


analogy:  a comparison  or  similarity 

anchor:  the  person  who  presents  the  news  on  a 
television  news  broadcast  and  who 
co-ordinates  the  reports  coming  in  from 
news  reporters  in  the  field 

anecdote:  a brief,  personal  story  with  a point 
that  directly  relates  to  a larger  topic  of 
discussion;  a story  about  a specific  single 
incident  that  is  important  or  interesting  to 
relate 

antagonist:  the  person,  group,  or  force 
opposing  the  main  character 

antecedent:  the  noun  that  a pronoun  refers  to 
or  replaces 

antecedent  action:  events  that  occurred  before 
the  initial  incident 

antihero:  a character  who  does  not  exhibit 
heroic  qualities 

aperture:  the  opening  in  a camera  through 
which  light  passes;  also  known  as  the  iris 

appeal  to  authority:  a persuasive  technique 
that  associates  a product  with  an  individual 
or  organization  carrying  authority,  honour, 
prestige,  or  respect 

appeal  to  force:  the  threat  of  negative 

consequences  if  the  audience  disagrees  with 
the  speaker  or  writer 

archaic:  from  long  ago  and,  therefore,  no  longer 
in  general  use 


archives:  back  issues  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  stored  and  available  on  the 
Internet 


Chorus:  an  actor  in  Elizabethan  drama  who 
recites  the  prologue  to  a play  and  from  time 
to  time  comments  on  the  action 


atmosphere:  the  prevailing  mood  or  feeling  of  a 
piece  of  literature 

audience:  the  person  or  group  addressed  by  a 
writer  or  speaker 

aural  imagery:  imagery  that  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  hearing 

ballad:  a narrative  poem  originally  written  to 
be  sung 

bandwagon:  an  appeal  to  people’s  fear  of  being 
left  behind  or  being  out-of-date 

banner  ads:  small,  colourful  ads  on  web  pages 

bard:  a poet 

bias:  a tendency  to  see  a subject  only  one  way 
and  to  ignore  other  ways  of  looking  at  it 

bibliography:  a list  of  information  sources  used 
by  an  author 

blank  verse:  a traditional  form  of  poetry  that 
consists  of  unrhymed  iambic  pentameter 
lines;  unrhymed  iambic  pentameter  that  has 
a regular  rhythm 

body  language:  the  implicit  messages  sent 
through  facial  expressions,  gestures,  and 
body  movements 

brainstorming:  generating  as  many  ideas  as 
possible  without  restraint  or  criticism 


chronological:  arranged  according  to  time 

cinematic:  having  to  do  with  the  cinema 
(motion  pictures) 

cinematography:  the  art  and  technology  of 
motion  picture  photography,  involving  the 
general  composition  of  a scene,  lighting, 
choice  of  cameras,  camera  angles,  and 
movements 

classical:  having  to  do  with  the  art,  civilization, 
or  literature  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome 

clause:  the  part  of  a sentence  having  a subject 
and  a predicate;  a word  grouping  that  has  a 
subject  and  predicate  (or  verb) 

cliche:  a trite  or  common  expression  that  has 
been  overused;  an  overused  word  or  phrase 
that  has  lost  its  originality  and  power  due  to 
overexposure 

cliffhanger  ending:  an  ending  full  of  suspense, 
where  the  result  is  not  known 

climax:  the  most  exciting  point  or  turning  point 
of  a story;  the  moment  in  the  plot  when 
there  is  a definite,  crucial  change  in 
direction  and  one  becomes  aware  that  the 
story  is  about  to  move  toward  its  end 

close-up  shot:  a camera  shot  taken  with  the 
camera  so  close  to  the  subject  that  the 
subject’s  face  can  be  seen  but  few  other 
details  are  shown 


call  number:  a code  consisting  of  numbers  and 
letters  placed  on  library  materials  and  used 
in  catalogues  to  indicate  location 

caricature:  a representation  of  a person  that 
exaggerates  the  person’s  physical  features 


coherence:  in  writing,  moving  logically  and 
clearly  from  one  idea  to  another;  the 
arrangement  of  ideas  in  a clear  order  so  that 
one  idea  moves  smoothly  to  the  next 

collaborative  skills:  the  skills  used  in  a group 
to  accomplish  the  assigned  task 
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! colloquial:  informal,  everyday  spoken  language 

colloquial  language:  casual,  everyday 
i expressions 

comedy:  a literary  work  that  exposes  human 
folly  but,  nevertheless,  ends  happily 

comic  relief:  the  interruption  of  a serious  work, 
usually  a tragedy,  by  a short,  humorous 
episode 

: comma  splice:  a grammatical  error  that  results 
when  two  independent  clauses  are  joined 
with  a comma 

complete  sentence:  a sentence  containing  at 
least  the  following  elements:  a subject  and  a 
verb;  a capital  letter  at  the  beginning;  a 
period,  question  mark,  or  exclamation  mark 
at  the  end 

complex  sentence:  a sentence  that  is  made  up 
of  one  independent  clause  plus  one  or  more 
dependent  clauses 

composition:  the  way  in  which  elements  are 
arranged  in  a photograph  or  other  visual 
text 

compound-complex  sentence:  a sentence  that 
is  made  up  of  more  than  one  independent 
clause  plus  one  or  more  dependent  clauses 

’ compound  sentence:  a sentence  that  is  made 
; up  of  two  simple  sentences  linked  by  a 
co-ordinating  conjunction 

I concrete  word:  a word  that  refers  to  something 
I real  that  can  be  perceived  by  people’s 
I senses  of  sight,  smell,  taste,  hearing,  and 
I touch 

conflict:  an  internal  or  external  struggle  of 
opposing  forces 

! conjunction:  a word  that  joins  words  or  groups 
I of  words 

I 
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conjunctive  adverb:  an  adverb  that  acts  as  a 
transitional  expression,  helping  to  join  ideas 

connotation:  the  meanings  associated  with  a 
word 

consensus:  agreement  on  an  issue  or  question 

content:  the  main  idea  (or  ideas)  and  details  in 
a message 

context:  the  circumstances  or  conditions  in 
which  a text  was  created 

contraction:  a word  created  when  two  words 
are  joined  by  dropping  some  letters  and 
using  an  apostrophe  to  indicate  where  the 
letters  have  been  dropped-— for  example, 
can’t  and  we’re 

contrast:  a device  whereby  distinctions  are 
made  to  emphasize  important 
characteristics 

conventions:  widely  accepted  rules  or  customs 

co-ordinating  conjunction:  one  of  seven 

conjunctions— and,  but,  or,  for,  so,  nor,  and 
yet— that  join  words  or  groups  of  words  of 
equal  importance 

copyright  date:  the  year  that  the  author  or 
publisher  registered  ownership  of  the 
material;  copyright  law  protects  work  from 
being  copied  and  sold  by  others 

critical  response:  a response  to  a text  that 
focuses  on  its  meaning  and  the  way  it  has 
been  created 

dangling  modifier:  a phrase  or  clause  in  which 
the  doer  of  the  action  is  not  clearly 
identifiable 

declarative  sentence:  a sentence  that  makes  a 
statement 
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demographics:  statistical  studies  of  people  in  a 
community,  looking  at  factors  such  as  age, 
gender,  income,  and  education 

denotation:  the  definition  of  a word  as  found  in 
a dictionary 


dramatic  irony:  a discrepancy  of  meaning 
occurring  when  the  reader  or  viewer  is 
aware  of  something  that  one  or  more  of  the 
characters  are  not;  the  difference  between 
what  the  audience  understands  and  what 
the  characters  understand 


depth  of  field:  the  range  of  distances  from  the 
camera  lens  at  which  all  elements  the 
photographer  wants  in  the  picture  are  in 
focus 

Dewey  Decimal  System:  a system  of  classifying 
non-fiction  books  using  different  numbers 
for  each  subject 

dialect:  the  version  of  a language  spoken  in  a 
particular  region;  a regional  variety  of  a 
language  with  differences  in  vocabulary, 
grammar,  and  pronunciation 

diction:  a writer’s  choice  of  words,  especially 
for  clarity,  effectiveness,  or  precision 

didactic:  instructive,  especially  excessively 

didactic  literature:  literature  written  to  teach  a 
moral  lesson 

dilemma:  a difficult  situation  involving  a choice 
between  two  alternatives  that  are  equally 
undesirable 

direct  quotation:  words  of  a speaker  or  writer 
repeated  exactly 

dominating  lines:  prominent  vertical, 

horizontal,  diagonal,  or  curved  lines  in  a 
visual  text 


dramatic  monologue:  a poem  that  features  a 
speaker  addressing  a silent  audience 

dynamic  character:  one  who  undergoes  a 
significant  character  change 

edit:  to  correct  errors  in  a message 

either/or  fallacy:  the  false  belief  or  argument 
(fallacy)  that  only  two  choices  are  possible 

ellipsis:  a printed  mark  of  three  dots  to  indicate 
that  something  has  been  left  out  in  a 
written  phrase  or  sentence 

emotive  language:  words  that  imply  an  opinion 
or  judgment 

epic:  a long  poetic  narrative,  written  in  a grand, 
heroic  style,  that  records  important  deeds  of 
heroes  or  the  history  of  a people 

epitaph:  a short  inscription  on  a tomb  or 
gravestone 

escape  fiction:  fiction  intended  chiefly  to 
entertain,  usually  emphasizing  plot  and 
action 

essay:  non-fictional  prose,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  present  information  or  to  develop  an 
argument 


double-click:  to  quickly  press  twice  on  the 
left-hand  button  of  the  computer  mouse 

dramatic:  having  to  do  with  live  plays 

dramatic  context:  the  time,  place,  or 
circumstance  depicted  in  a poem 
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essay  of  argument:  a short,  non-fictional  work 
that  offers  an  opinion  or  point  of  view  on  a 
topic 

evocative:  able  to  call  forth  or  recreate 
imaginatively  real  experiences 
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exclamatory  sentence:  a word,  phrase,  or 
complete  sentence  that  is  emphatic  or  filled 
with  emotion 

exploratory  language:  everyday  language  used 
to  explore  thoughts  and  feelings;  similar  to 
expressive  language 

! 

'exposition:  background  information  in  a story, 

■ such  as  time  and  place  and  main  characters; 
information  that  explains  and  gives 
essential  detail 

I 

expository  essay:  short  non-fiction  written 
' specifically  to  provide  information 

i expressive  language:  everyday  language  used 
to  express  feelings,  experiences,  and  ideas 

I 

extended  metaphor:  a metaphor  that  is 
sustained  for  a number  of  lines 

external  conflict:  a struggle  between  a person 
and  a physical  force  or  a struggle  between 
characters 

eye-catching  art:  visuals  designed  to  attract 
and  keep  viewers’  attention 

eye-level  shot:  a camera  shot  in  which  the 
camera  is  placed  at  eye  level  with  the 
subject 

fable:  a story  that  teaches  a moral  lesson 

fact:  a piece  of  information  that  can  be  verified 

falling  action:  the  unwinding  events  that  follow 
a story’s  climax 

fiction:  literature  that  is  based  on  imagination 
rather  than  truth;  prose  writing  that  tells 
about  imaginary  people  and  happenings 

figurative  devices:  choices  that  a text  creator 
makes  that  appeal  to  the  imagination  and 
depend  on  comparisons  or  associations  that 
cannot  be  taken  literally 


figurative  language:  language  that  uses  figures 
of  speech  like  similes  and  metaphors  to 
achieve  a special  effect 

first-person  narrator:  a character  in  a work  of 
fiction  who  tells  the  story  by  using  the 
word  1 

first-person  point  of  view:  a type  of  narration 
in  which  a character  tells  the  story  using 
the  words  I and  we 

flashback:  a narrative  device  in  which  the 
author  shares  an  incident  from  the  past 

footer:  in  a composition,  information  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a page,  indicating  the  title 
and  page  number 

foreshadowing:  arranging  events  and 

information  in  a narrative  in  such  a way 
that  later  events  are  prepared  for  or  hinted 
at  beforehand 

form:  the  way  a written  message  is  organized 
and  presented 

formal  language:  language  in  which  careful 
attention  is  paid  to  word  choice  and 
grammatical  accuracy 

format:  the  way  a written  message  is  organized 
and  presented 

frame:  to  adjust  the  position  and  angle  of  the 
camera  in  order  to  compose  an  image 
within  the  viewfinder  or  viewing  screen 

free  verse:  poetry  that  does  not  contain  an 
identifiable  rhythmic  pattern  or  rhyme 
scheme 

freewriting:  a prewriting  technique  that 
involves  writing  non-stop  for  several 
minutes,  allowing  whatever  thoughts  that 
come  to  mind  to  be  recorded  on  the  page 


gender  stereotyping:  the  false 

overgeneralization  of  the  behaviours, 
attitudes,  abilities,  and  dispositions  that  are 
appropriate  for  males  and  females 

generate  ideas:  to  produce  ideas  before  writing 

genre:  a literary  form;  a category  of  literature 

glittering  generalities:  emotionally  appealing 
words  closely  associated  with  highly  valued 
virtues 

group  dynamics:  the  way  that  people  in  a 
group  relate  to  each  other 

gustatory  imagery:  imagery  that  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  taste 


iambic  pentameter:  a line  of  poetry  that 
consists  of  five  (penta)  metrical  feet,  each 
with  a weakly  stressed  and  a more  strongly 
stressed  syllable  (an  iamb) 

icon:  a picture  or  image  used  to  represent  a 
word  or  idea 

idiom:  a colloquial  expression  that  can’t  be 
directly  translated  into  another  language 

imagery:  vivid  descriptions  that  appeal  directly 
to  one  or  more  of  the  senses  of  sight, 
hearing,  smell,  taste,  touch,  and  movement 

immediacy:  the  sense  of  being  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  things  being 
described 


hasty  generalization:  a broad  generalization 
based  on  a few  specific  situations 


imperative  sentence:  a direct  command  or 
request 


helping  verb:  a verb  that  helps  the  main  verb 
and  indicates  tense 

hero:  a character  who  is  braver,  stronger,  or 
smarter  than  most  people 

high-angle  shot:  a camera  shot  in  which  the 
camera  is  placed  above  the  subject 

home  page:  the  introductory  page  of  a website 

homonym:  a word  that  sounds  the  same  as 
another  word  but  has  a different  meaning 
and  spelling;  for  example,  site,  cite,  and 
sight 

human  interest:  a factor  that  makes  an  event 
newsworthy  because  it  arouses  an 
emotional  response  in  the  reader  or  because 
it  deals  with  basic  human  needs 


indefinite  pronoun:  a pronoun  that  is  used 
when  there  is  no  clear  antecedent;  for 
example,  anyone,  anybody,  someone,  and 
nobody 

indeterminate  ending:  an  ending  that  contains 
no  resolution 

indirect  question:  a sentence  that  contains  a 
question  but  not  necessarily  in  the  exact 
words  of  the  original  question 

indirect  quotation:  words  of  a speaker  or 
writer  rephrased  or  summarized 

informal  essay:  a personal  essay 

informal  language:  everyday  language  that 
often  includes  slang,  colloquial  expressions, 
and  contractions 


hyperbole:  extreme  exaggeration 

iambic:  a metrical  foot  that  contains  two 
syllables — an  unaccented  one  followed  by 
an  accented  one 


initial  incident:  the  first  event  in  a story,  which 
introduces  the  conflict 

in  medias  res:  a Latin  term  for  the  narrative 
device  of  beginning  a work  in  the  middle  of 
an  action  sequence  or  dialogue 
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innovation  or  progress:  a factor  that  makes  an 
event  newsworthy  because  it  involves 
discovery  or  development  and  growth 

insight:  an  important  new  observation  about 
life  or  about  people 

interjection:  a word  that  expresses  strong 
feelings  or  attracts  attention 

inter-library  loan:  a loan  of  materials  made 
from  one  library  to  another 

internal  conflict:  a mental  or  moral  dilemma  or 
struggle 

Internet:  an  electronic  network  connecting 
computers  across  the  world 

inverted-pyramid  style:  the  practice  of  news 
writers  placing  the  most  important 
information  in  the  beginning  of  an  article 
and  the  less  important  details  in  the 
subsequent  paragraphs 

irony:  the  contrast  between  what  is  and  what  is 
expected;  a discrepancy  between 
appearance  and  reality 

ISBN:  International  Standard  Book  Number;  an 
international  identification  number  given  to 
publications 

jargon:  the  specialized  language  used  by  people 
in  a particular  occupation  or  group 

juxtaposition:  the  combination  of  elements  that 
do  not  ordinarily  go  together  or  are  not 
often  seen  together;  two  different  images 
placed  side  by  side  for  contrast 

key-word  strategy:  a way  of  organizing  an 
essay  or  report  by  selecting  a key  word  or 
phrase  from  the  thesis  statement  and 
repeating  it  at  the  beginnings  of  other 
paragraphs 


kinesthetic  imagery:  mental  pictures  that 
appeal  to  the  sensations  associated  with 
movement 

lead  story:  the  most  important  story  in  a news 
broadcast 

legend:  a traditional  story  that  glorifies  a hero 
or  great  event 

limited-omniscient  narrator:  a narrator  that 
knows  or  sees  the  events  from  the 
perspective  of  one  character  more  than 
another 

link:  also  called  a hyperlink;  an  electronic 
connection  to  another  page  on  the  same 
website  or  a connection  to  another  website 

linking  verb:  a verb  that  indicates  a state  of 
being  and  links  the  subject  with  a noun, 
pronoun,  or  adjective 

literal:  having  to  do  with  the  obvious  surface 
meaning  of  a piece  of  writing 

literary:  having  to  do  with  written  works,  such 
as  novels  or  short  stories 

logical  fallacy:  an  argument  that  appears  to  be 
logical  but  really  is  not 

long  shot:  a camera  shot  that  takes  in  the  entire 
scene  or  area  of  action;  also  known  as  a 
wide  shot 

loose  sentence:  a sentence  in  which  the  main 
idea  comes  at  the  beginning 

low-angle  shot:  a camera  shot  in  which  the 
camera  is  placed  low  in  relation  to  the 
subject 

mass  media:  modern  methods  of 

communicating  quickly  with  large  masses  of 
people;  for  example,  television,  radio, 
newspapers,  and  the  Internet 


medium:  the  way  a message  is  conveyed;  for 
example,  newspapers,  books,  posters,  and 
films 

medium  shot:  a camera  shot  that  includes  the 
subject’s  entire  body  as  well  as  some  details 
about  the  location  and  context 

memoir:  an  autobiographical  writing  of 
someone  who  has  reached  a level  of 
distinction  or  fame 

metacognition:  taking  notice  of  your  own 

thinking  and  imagining  by  way  of  reflection, 
critical  awareness  and  analysis,  monitoring, 
and  reinvention 

metaphor:  an  implied  comparison  between  two 
unlike  things  without  using  the  words  like 
or  as 

metrical  foot:  a group  of  two  or  three  syllables 
forming  the  basic  unit  of  poetic  rhythm 

misplaced  modifier:  a modifier  that  is  placed 
too  far  away  from  the  word  or  words  being 
modified 

modifier:  a word,  phrase,  or  clause  that 
qualifies  the  meaning  of  another 

monologue:  a speech  made  by  one  person, 
usually  in  a play 

mood:  the  feelings  evoked  by  a piece  of  writing 
or  work  of  art 

motif:  an  element  repeated  within  a particular 
work  for  a particular  purpose  that  usually 
relates  to  theme 

musical  devices:  words  and  phrases  that 
appeal  directly  to  the  ear 

myth:  a traditional  story  about  superhuman 
beings,  usually  explaining  the  origin  of 
natural  events  and  cultural  practices 


name-calling:  attacking  or  rejecting  an 

argument  through  written  or  verbal  abuse  of 
the  person  presenting  the  position 

narrative  point  of  view:  the  viewpoint  from 
which  a story  is  told 

narrator:  the  person  who  tells  the  story 

nearness:  a factor  that  makes  an  event 

newsworthy  because  it  happened  close  to 
readers 

non-fiction:  literature  that  deals  with 

information  and  facts  or  opinions;  prose 
writing  that  deals  with  actual  events  or 
issues 

non-verbal:  without  words 

norm:  the  commonly  accepted  standard  of 
behaviour  and  appearance  of  a community 
of  people 

noun:  a word  that  identifies  or  names  a person, 
place,  thing,  idea,  or  feeling 

novel:  a fictional  prose  narrative  of 
considerable  length 

novella:  prose  fiction  of  middle  length  as 
opposed  to  short  stories  and  novels 

octet:  a group  of  eight  lines  in  a poem 

oddity:  a factor  that  makes  an  event 

newsworthy  because  it  is  strange  or  out  of 
the  ordinary 

olfactory  imagery:  imagery  that  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  smell 

omniscient  narrator:  a narrator  that  knows  or 
seems  to  know  everything 

online:  electronic  data  on  a computer  network 
or  the  Internet 
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* online  catalogue:  a catalogue  of  library 
materials  accessed  on  a computer 

onomatopoeia:  the  use  of  words  whose  sounds 
resemble  the  sounds  that  they  describe 

opinion:  a personal  viewpoint  that  can’t  be 
verified 

organizational  structure:  the  way  in  which  the 
details  of  a work  are  presented 

oxymoron:  a figure  of  speech  that  combines 
two  usually  contradictory  terms;  a 
combination  of  two  contradictory  or 
contrasting  terms  in  a single,  meaningful 
phrase,  for  example,  pretty  ugly  or  cold  fire 

paradox:  a self-contradictory  statement  that  is 
somehow  true 

parallelism:  the  writing  technique  of 

combining  sentences  or  parts  of  sentences 
that  have  exactly  the  same  length,  structure, 
and  weight  in  order  to  achieve  a sense  of 
balance 

parallel  structure:  two  or  more  sentence  items 
of  equal  importance  expressed  in  similar 
grammatical  form  to  emphasize  their 
relationship 

paraphrase:  to  restate  something  in  your  own 
words 

parenthetical  expression:  words  or  phrases 
that  slightly  interrupt  the  flow  of  a sentence 
by  providing  additional  information 

parody:  a work  that  pokes  fun  at  another  work 
by  imitating  and  exaggerating  recognizable 
elements  of  it 

parts  of  speech:  the  eight  categories  of  words 
based  on  the  functions  they  perform 

passive  reading:  reading  a work  without 
engaging  with  it  on  any  level 


pentameter:  a line  of  verse  consisting  of  five 
metrical  feet 

periodical:  a publication,  such  as  a magazine 
or  newspaper,  that  is  published  at  regular 
intervals 

periodical  index:  a catalogue  of  articles, 
classifying  each  article^by  its  subject,  title, 
and  author 

periodic  sentence:  a sentence  in  which  the 
main  idea  comes  at  the  end 

persona:  a character  through  whom  an  author 
reveals  his  or  her  thoughts  and  feelings 

personal  narrative:  a true  retelling  of  a 

significant  incident  in  the  author’s  life  and 
development 

personal  response:  a reaction  to  a text  that 
expresses  a personal  opinion  and  considers 
the  text  in  the  light  of  personal  experience 

personification:  a type  of  metaphor  in  which 
human  qualities  are  given  to  non-human 
things 

pitch:  the  variation  of  highness  and  lowness  in 
someone’s  voice 

plagiarism:  using  someone  else’s  words  or 
ideas  without  acknowledgment 

plain  folks:  an  appeal  that  shows  ordinary 
people  promoting  a product  or  service 

play:  a work  of  literature  that  is  written  to  be 
acted,  especially  in  a theatre;  the  drama 
itself 

plot:  the  sequence  of  events  in  a story 

plural:  referring  to  more  than  one  person  or 
thing 


poetic  licence:  the  freedom  poets  exercise  in 
breaking  the  conventional  rules  of  grammar 
and  spelling  in  their  work 

pop-up  ads:  ads  that  pop  up  in  a separate 
screen  on  a web  page 

portfolio:  a collection  of  work  done  by  an  artist 
or  writer 

precis:  a short  summary  of  a longer  text 

predicate:  the  part  of  a sentence  that  tells  what 
the  subject  does  or  is;  includes  the  verb, 
objects,  or  phrases  governed  by  the  verb 

prefix:  letters  that  are  added  to  the  beginning  of 
a word  or  root  and  that  change  the  word’s 
meaning 

preposition:  a word  that  connects  a noun  or 
pronoun  with  other  words 

prepositional  phrase:  a group  of  words 
beginning  with  a preposition  and  ending 
with  a noun  or  pronoun 

preview:  to  look  at  a text  before  reading  it,  in 
order  to  notice  how  the  material  is 
organized 

primary  source:  an  original  source  of 
information;  a person  who  has  direct 
knowledge  of  an  event  or  an  experience 

prior  knowledge:  the  knowledge  of  a subject 
that  you  have  before  you  begin  to  read, 
listen,  or  view 

prologue:  an  introduction  recited  to  introduce  a 
play 

prominence:  a factor  that  makes  an  event 
newsworthy  because  it  pertains  to 
important  persons,  places,  or  things 

pronoun:  a word  used  in  place  of  a noun 


prop:  a movable  object  used  on  a theatre  stage 

prose:  ordinary  written  or  spoken  language;  all 
language  that  isn’t  poetry 

protagonist:  the  main  character,  hero  or 
otherwise,  in  a story 

proverb:  a short,  well-known  saying,  held  to 
embody  a general  truth;  often  offers  advice 
or  urges  caution 

psychological  obsolescence:  an  appeal  that 
attempts  to  convince  people  that  a “newly 
improved”  product  being  advertised  is 
superior  to  an  earlier  version  of  the  same 
product  or  other  older  products 

pun:  word  play  that  creates  humour  by  using  a 
word  with  more  than  one  meaning;  a play 
on  words  that  have  similar  sounds 

qualifier:  a word  that  limits  or  makes  a 
statement  less  universal 

quatrain:  a group  of  four  lines  in  a poem 

realistic  character:  a character  who  seems  as 
complex,  consistent,  and  surprising  as  a real 
person 

representing:  sending  a message  through  visual 
means 

resolution  or  ending:  the  part  of  the  story  in 
which  the  tension  is  relaxed  or  mysteries 
are  explained  and  the  conclusion  occurs 

revise:  to  improve  the  content  and  organization 
of  a piece  of  writing 

rhetoric:  the  art  of  persuasion  in  writing  or 
speaking 

rhetorical  devices:  techniques  used  to  present 
ideas  or  arguments  in  a persuasive  or 
effective  manner 


proofread:  to  check  carefully  and  correct  errors 


I 


' rhetorical  question:  a question  that  does  not 
require  an  answer  from  the  listener  but 
I instead  is  used  for  effect  by  the  speaker 

rhyme:  the  repetition  of  identical  sounds,  either 
in  the  same  line  or  at  the  ends  of  alternating 
lines  or  coupled  lines 

rhyming  couplet:  two  rhymed  lines  of  similar 
or  identical  metre  that  usually  form  a 
complete  thought 

rhythm:  the  repetition  of  similar  sounds  in 
relatively  close  proximity 

ridicule:  mockery;  words  or  actions  that  make 
fun  of  somebody  or  something 

rising  action:  the  part  of  a story  in  which  the 
author  creates  suspense  or  complicates  the 
action 

romance:  a factor  that  makes  an  event 
newsworthy  because  it  involves  love  or 
adventure 

run-on  sentence:  two  or  more  closely  related 
independent  clauses  written  as  one 
sentence  with  no  punctuation 

sarcasm:  words  that  mock  or  ridicule  with  the 
intent  to  hurt;  a remark  that  means  the 
opposite  of  what  it  says  and  is  intended  to 
mock 

satire:  poetry  or  prose  that  mocks  or  ridicules 
human  folly,  foibles,  or  vices;  a literary 
genre  characterized  by  the  use  of  wit,  irony, 
mockery,  and  sarcasm  to  attack  human 
vices  and  shortcomings,  usually  with  an 
intent  to  bring  about  improvement 

scan:  to  glance  through  print  material  to  locate 
a specific  piece  of  information 

scene:  a formal  division  in  an  act  of  a play, 
often  having  continuity  of  action  taking 
place  in  a single  location 


scenery:  the  set  or  background  for  a play  or 
film 

search  engine:  a program  that  searches  the 
Web  to  find  information 

secondary  source:  information  from  a source 
that  derived  this  information  from  primary 
sources 

sentence  fragment:  a part  of  a sentence 

punctuated  as  if  it  were  a complete  sentence 

serialized:  presented  in  parts,  usually  over  a 
series  of  days  or  weeks 

serious  fiction:  fiction  that  reveals  something 
about  aspects  of  life  or  human  nature 

sestet:  a group  of  six  lines  in  a poem 

setting:  where  and  when  a story  takes  place 

significance:  a factor  that  makes  an  event 
newsworthy  because  it  can  affect  the  lives 
of  readers 

silhouette:  a dark  image  of  an  object  or  person 
outlined  against  a lighter  background 

simile:  a comparison  of  two  unlike  things  using 
the  words  like  or  as 

simple  sentence:  a sentence  that  is  made  up  of 
one  subject  and  one  predicate 

singular:  referring  to  a single  person  or  thing 

situational  irony:  a discrepancy  of  meaning 
between  what  is  expected  to  happen  and 
what  actually  occurs  or  between  what  is 
expected  to  be  the  case  and  what  is  the  real 
state  of  affairs 

skim:  to  read  a text  quickly  to  understand  the 
main  ideas 

slang:  the  current  expressions  used  by  a group 
of  people 


slant:  to  present  information  from  a particular 
perspective;  a point  of  view  that  appeals  to 
a specific  audience  or  a particular  bias 

slogan,  a catchy,  often-repeated  phrase  to 
promote  a product 

snob  appeal:  an  advertising  technique  that 
attempts  to  convince  people  that  they  are 
special  or  have  good  taste  if  they  purchase  a 
particular  product 

soliloquy:  a speech  that  a character  makes 
when  no  one  else  is  present  or  listening; 
a genuine  and  heartfelt  statement  that 
expresses  a character’s  innermost  thoughts 

so-what  claim:  a claim  that  is  not  relevant  to 
the  functioning  or  quality  of  a product 

speaker:  the  voice  through  which  a poet  speaks 

SQ3R:  a reading  strategy  that  involves  the  steps 
of  survey,  question,  read,  recite,  and  review; 
a systematic,  organized  way  to  approach  a 
reading  or  studying  assignment  and  to 
remember  what  you  have  read  or  studied 

statement  of  fact:  a statement  that  provides 
facts— information  that  can  be  verified 

statement  of  opinion:  a statement  that  provides 
the  personal  viewpoint  of  the  writer  or 
speaker 

static  character:  one  who  does  not  undergo  a 
significant  character  change 

stereotype:  an  overly  simplistic  and,  therefore, 
mostly  inaccurate  assessment  of  a person  or 
thing 

stereotypical  character:  a character  type— an 
oversimplified  but  easily  recognized  human 
type 

stereotyping:  assigning  certain  characteristics 
to  all  members  of  a group,  ignoring  their 
individual  differences 


style:  the  way  that  the  writer  expresses  ideas 

subject:  the  person,  place,  or  thing  of  which  the 
main  verb  speaks;  the  part  of  a sentence 
that  tells  who  or  what  the  sentence  is 
about;  consists  of  a noun,  noun  phrase,  or 
equivalent 

subordinating  conjunction:  a conjunction  that 
joins  groups  of  words  of  unequal 
importance;  a word  that  joins  a dependent 
clause  to  an  independent  clause,  resulting  in 
a complex  sentence 

suffix:  letters  that  are  added  to  the  end  of  a 
word  or  root  and  that  change  the  word’s 
meaning 

surprise  ending:  an  ending  that  features  an 
unexpected  turn  of  events 

survey:  to  look  over 

suspense:  the  anticipation  felt  by  a reader  or 
viewer  in  wanting  to  know  what  will 
happen  next;  the  feeling  of  curiosity  and 
excitement  caused  by  uncertainty  as  to  what 
will  happen  next 

syllable:  a part  of  a word  that  is  spoken  as  a 
unit  and  that  must  include  a vowel 

symbol:  in  literature,  any  character,  object, 
situation,  action,  or  event  that  has  a second 
meaning  in  addition  to  its  literal  meaning 

symbolism:  the  use  of  a concrete  object  to 
represent  something  abstract 

synonym:  a word  with  a similar  meaning  to 
that  of  another  word 

syntax:  sentence  structure 

tactile  imagery:  imagery  that  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  touch 

tense:  the  time  of  a verb’s  action  or  state  of 
being 
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; testimonial;  a statement  by  a person  to 

f promote  or  endorse  a product  or  service 

3 

i'  text;  print  or  nonprint  material  that 
communicates  a message 

I theme:  the  central  idea,  insight,  or  purpose  of  a 

I work 

thesaurus:  a dictionary  of  synonyms  and 
antonyms 

thesis:  a proposition  that  is  the  main  idea, 
position,  or  view  of  an  essay  writer 

thesis  statement:  a sentence,  often  placed  at 
the  end  of  an  introduction,  that  presents  a 
clear  declaration  of  the  central  argument  or 
main  idea  in  an  essay 

third-person  narrator:  a narrator  that  tells  a 
story  from  outside  the  work  of  fiction  and 
uses  the  third-person  pronouns  he  or  she 

third-person  point  of  view:  a type  of  narration 
in  which  the  narrator  uses  the  pronouns  he, 
she,  and  they 

timeless:  having  meaning  beyond  the  specific 
time  period  depicted  in  the  story 

timeliness:  a factor  that  makes  an  event 

newsworthy  because  it  has  just  happened  or 
has  recently  been  disclosed 

tone:  the  text  creator’s  attitude  toward  the 
subject  matter  or  audience 

tone  of  voice:  expression  and  feeling  conveyed 
in  one’s  voice 

topic  sentence:  a sentence  that  states  or 
suggests  the  main  idea  of  a paragraph 

traditional  poems:  poetry  that  follows  a formal 
and  regular  structure  in  terms  of  rhythm 
and  rhyme 


tragedy:  in  general,  a literary  work  in  which 
the  protagonist  meets  an  unhappy  or 
disastrous  end 

tragic  flaw:  traditionally,  that  particular  defect 
in  a tragic  hero  that  leads  to  his  or  her 
downfall 

transition:  a word  or  phrase  that  links  ideas, 
phrases,  or  clauses,  making  clear  the 
relationship  between  one  and  the  other 

transitional  device:  a word  or  phrase  used  to 
link  ideas,  sentences,  or  paragraphs 

understatement:  saying  or  revealing  less  than 
is  actually  the  case;  a figure  of  speech  that 
is  deliberately  less  forceful  than  the  subject 
or  occasion  would  justify;  the  opposite  of 
hyperbole 

unfinished  claim:  an  incomplete  and 

ambiguous  claim  or  comparison  that  leaves 
it  to  the  viewer  to  complete  or  make  sense 
of  the  message  in  an  advertisement 

unity:  maintaining  the  focus  of  a piece  of 
writing;  staying  on  topic;  keeping  the  ideas 
in  a composition  connected  to  the  topic 

universal:  having  meaning  for  people  of  all 
ages,  races,  and  social  classes 

URL:  a uniform  resource  locator;  the  address  of 
a website  on  the  Internet 

utopia:  an  ideal  and  perfect  place  or  state 
where  everyone  lives  in  harmony  and 
everything  is  for  the  best 

verb:  a word  or  a group  of  words  that  expresses 
an  action  or  state  of  being 

verbal  irony:  words  in  a piece  of  literature  that 
suggest  the  opposite  of  their  literal  or 
contextual  meaning 


vested  interest:  involvement  in  something  that 
is  personally  advantageous 

visual  imagery:  imagery  that  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  sight 

visualizing:  using  your  imagination  to  create  a 
mental  image  of  a person,  thing,  or  event 

vocabulary  log:  a list  of  unfamiliar  words  and 
their  definitions 

vocal  tone:  the  use  of  pitch  and  volume  to 
reflect  emotion  while  speaking 

voice:  the  way  you  sound  in  writing;  the 

personal  and  recognizable  style  of  a writer 

voice-over:  the  voice  of  an  unseen  narrator  or 
commentator  in  a film  or  on  TV 

volume:  the  degree  of  loudness  in  someone’s 
voice 


uggested  Desponses 


Section  1 : Lesson  1 

1.  Fiction  materials  are  generally  organized  alphabetically  according  to  the  author’s  last  name. 
Non-fiction  materials  are  organized  numerically  according  to  the  Dewey  Decimal  System. 

2.  Here’s  the  procedure  you’d  use  to  find  a book  on  the  Northwest  Rebellion: 

• Choose  a subject  search  or  a key-word  search  in  the  online  catalogue. 

• Enter  the  words  Northwest  Rebellion. 

• Read  the  entries  provided  and  record  the  call  numbers  of  the  ones  you’d  like  to  look  at. 

• Go  to  the  non-fiction  section  of  the  library  and  find  the  shelf  with  the  appropriate  call  number. 

• Locate  the  book— books  with  the  same  call  number  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  the 
author’s  last  name. 

3.  Here’s  the  procedure  you’d  use  to  find  the  novel  called  Pride  and  Prejudice: 

• Choose  a title  search  in  the  online  catalogue. 

• Enter  the  title  Pride  and  Prejudice. 


weasel  words:  vague,  misleading  words  that 
enable  advertisers  to  make  claims  that  they 
cannot  be  held  legally  liable  for 

webbing:  a prewriting  technique  in  which  ideas 
related  to  a single  word  or  concept  are 
drawn  in  a web  or  cluster  around  the 
original  word 

web  browser:  a computer  program  that 
provides  access  to  Internet  information 

web  page:  a document  on  the  World  Wide  Web 

website:  a site  or  location  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  consisting  of  a home  page  and  often 
other  files  and  documents 

wit:  apt,  clever,  and  often  humorous  speech 

World  Wide  Web:  a network  of  websites  on  the 
Internet 
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• Record  the  call  number  of  the  book,  which  will  contain  the  first  letters  of  the  author’s  last 
name.  The  author  is  Jane  Austen. 

• Go  to  the  fiction  section  of  the  library  and  find  the  shelf  with  the  appropriate  call  number.  In 
this  case,  the  author’s  last  name  is  Austen  so  you’d  look  in  the  beginning  of  the  fiction 
section. 

4.  a.  The  title  of  the  article  is  “Not-So-Easy  Money.” 

b.  The  author’s  surname  or  last  name  is  Robin. 

c.  The  periodical  is  called  Canadian  Business. 

d.  The  article  was  published  in  the  October  29,  2001  issue. 

e.  The  article  is  three  pages  long. 

f.  It  has  one  black  and  white  illustration. 

5.  You  can  find  information  in  a variety  of  sources.  Here  are  some  suggested  answers: 

a.  a biographical  dictionary;  an  encyclopedia;  a periodical  article  accessed  through  the  online 
periodical  index;  a biographical  or  autobiographical  book  accessed  through  the  online  catalogue 

b.  the  vertical  file;  the  section  for  directories  or  yearbooks 

c.  a dictionary  of  quotations 

d.  a yearbook  or  sports  almanac;  a current  encyclopedia;  microfiche  of  a newspaper’s  sports 
section  for  June  1999 

e.  an  atlas;  a yearbook;  an  encyclopedia 

f.  microfiche 

g.  a historical  atlas;  an  encyclopedia;  a history  book  accessed  through  the  online  catalogue 

h.  a yearbook 

i.  a bilingual  dictionary 

j.  a business  directory  for  Vancouver;  the  Yellow  Pages  of  a Vancouver  phone  book 

Section  1 : Lesson  2 

1.  The  Bluenose  I was  launched  in  1921  in  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia. 

2.  The  five  women  involved  in  the  Persons  Case  were  Nellie  McClung,  Henrietta  Muir  Edwards, 

Irene  Parlby,  Louise  McKinney,  and  Emily  Murphy. 


Section  1 : Lesson  3 


1.  a.  secondary 

b.  secondary 

c.  The  bank  president  is  a primary  source;  however,  if  only  excerpts  of  the  interview  are  broadcast, 
it’s  impossible  to  tell  how  the  interviewer  has  edited  the  interview.  As  a result,  use  caution 
when  drawing  conclusions  from  print  or  broadcast  interviews. 

d.  secondary 

e.  primary 

f.  primary 

g.  primary 

h.  secondary 

i.  primary 

j.  primary 

2.  Authors  usually  want  to  include  the  most  interesting  material;  sometimes  they  also  have  space 
limitations.  They  may  edit  the  interview  to  include  or  exclude  controversial  statements  but  omit 
some  explanations  given  by  the  subject  to  explain  his  or  her  position.  They  could  leave  out  some 
topics  discussed  during  the  interview  or  omit  parts  of  some  answers.  In  this  way,  an  author  can 
make  a subject  in  an  interview  appear  more  favourable  or  unfavourable.  The  photographs  chosen  to 
appear  with  the  interview  may  also  influence  the  audience’s  perception  of  the  subject. 

Interviews  that  take  hours  to  conduct  are  sometimes  reduced  to  a few  pages,  or  paragraphs,  in  print 
or  a few  minutes,  or  even  seconds,  on  television  or  radio;  consequently,  what  is  not  included  in  the 
published  or  aired  interview  may  be  as  significant  as  what  is  included. 

3.  a.  An  army  general  is  interested  in  achieving  particular  military  goals.  Therefore,  he  may  slant 

information  to  favour  the  military.  During  many  wars,  military  authorities  have  publicized 
victories  and  refused  to  admit  or  discuss  losses  in  order  to  win  public  support  for  the  war. 

b.  A scientist  doing  research  for  a pharmaceutical  company  has  a vested  interest  in  the  company’s 
success.  If  the  drug  is  accepted  for  public  use,  the  scientist  may  personally  benefit  by  receiving 
a promotion  and/or  a raise  in  pay.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  scientist  reports  negative  aspects  of 
the  research,  the  scientist  could  be  fired. 

c.  The  financial  expert  has  a vested  interest  in  having  people  believe  that  the  economy  is  doing 
well,  because  people  are  more  likely  to  buy  stocks  and  mutual  funds  during  a time  of  positive 
economic  growth.  They  are  optimistic  that  their  investments  will  rise  in  value.  The  financial 
expert  will  benefit  from  these  investments. 
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d.  Politicians  want  to  be  elected;  therefore,  they  promise  voters  what  the  voters  want  to  hear— or 
what  the  politicians  believe  that  voters  want  to  hear.  A politician  may  sincerely  believe  in  the 
promise  to  cut  taxes;  however,  he  or  she  may  later  discover  that  it’s  not  feasible  to  fulfil  this 
pledge. 

4.  You  should  follow  this  procedure  to  set  up  an  interview: 

• Phone  or  write  a letter  requesting  an  interview.  Suggest  a possible  time  and  place  to  meet. 

• If  the  person  consents  to  the  interview,  confirm  the  time  and  place  in  writing.  Send  the  person 
some  of  the  questions  that  you’ll  ask  so  that,  if  necessary,  he  or  she  can  prepare  answers.  Ask 
permission  to  electronically  record  the  interview  if  you  plan  to  do  so. 

• Prepare  yourself  for  the  interview  by  learning  as  much  as  you  can  about  the  subject.  Plan  your 
questions  in  advance. 

• Test  your  recording  equipment  before  going  to  the  interview. 

• Arrive  at  the  appointed  place  on  time  with  paper— for  notes— pens,  a cassette  recorder  or 
camcorder,  and  a blank  cassette. 

• Don’t  forget  to  thank  the  person  for  taking  the  time  to  talk  to  you.  You  should  also  send  a 
written  thank-you  note  after  the  interview.  If  you  haven’t  recorded  the  interview,  you  may 
wish  to  send  a copy  of  the  transcribed  answers  to  allow  the  interviewee  to  verify  that  you 
have  taken  notes  accurately. 

Section  2:  Lesson  1 

1.  a.  This  topic  is  too  broad  for  a short  report.  You  could  instead  focus  on  one  aspect  of  Canadian 
government:  Should  the  Canadian  Senate  Be  Reformed? 

b.  This  topic  is  too  broad  for  a short  report;  you  could  limit  the  topic  to  the  relationship  between 
climate  change  and  drought  in  Alberta. 

c.  This  topic  is  also  broad;  however,  it  could  be  narrowed  to  focus  on  two  or  three  needed 
changes. 

d.  This  topic  is  too  broad  for  a short  report.  Focus  on  one  aspect,  such  as  airport  security. 

e.  This  topic  is  suitable  for  a short  report. 

£.  This  topic  is  too  broad;  however,  it  could  be  narrowed  down  to  focus  on  the  improvements  in 
health  care  needed  in  a particular  community. 


g.  This  topic  is  suitable. 


h.  This  topic  may  be  suitable;  however,  it  could  be  further  narrowed  to  the  importance  of  tourism 
in  a particular  community  or  the  economic  impact  of  a particular  kind  of  tourism,  such  as 
skiing  or  snowmobiling. 

i.  This  topic  is  too  broad  for  a short  report.  Focus  instead  on  why  Canada  should  or  shouldn’t 
help  refugees. 

j.  This  topic  is  suitable  for  a short  report. 

2.  To  help  you  decide  whether  an  information  source  is  credible,  you  should  ask  these  questions: 

• Who  is  the  author  or  the  source  of  this  information?  What  qualifications  does  this  author 
have?  Is  this  author  credible?  Does  this  author  have  a vested  interest  in  promoting  his  or  her 
position? 

• Is  this  information  accurate?  Is  it  complete?  Could  it  be  slanted  or  biased  in  some  way?  How 
can  I verify  the  accuracy  of  this  information? 

• How  current  is  this  information?  Is  this  source  up-to-date? 

Section  2:  Lesson  2 

1.  a.  This  thesis  statement  includes  the  topic— recycling— but  it  does  not  state  a point  of  view  toward 

the  topic.  A better  statement  would  be  Recycling  benefits  our  community  in  many  ways. 

b.  A thesis  statement  shouldn’t  be  a question;  it  should  answer  the  question  being  researched.  A 
better  statement  would  be  We  can  improve  our  recycling  and  reduce  our  garbage  by  creating  a 
community  recycling  centre. 

c.  A thesis  statement  should  include  the  author’s  point  of  view  toward  the  topic.  A better 
statement  would  be  Although  there  are  some  problems  associated  with  recycling,  the  advantages 
far  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

d.  This  sentence  contains  factual  information  that  could  be  used  to  support  an  argument;  however, 
it  doesn’t  introduce  a topic  or  present  a point  of  view.  A better  thesis  statement  would  be 
Lakeview  citizens  need  to  increase  their  recycling  from  the  present  10  percent  to  50  percent. 

2.  Here  are  other  possible  thesis  statements: 

• Recycling  isn’t  an  option  any  longer;  it’s  a necessity  to  save  our  environment. 

• To  avoid  having  to  look  for  a new  landfill  site  within  a few  years,  our  community  must 
seriously  begin  recycling  its  garbage. 

• Recycling  is  an  inexpensive,  efficient  way  to  help  the  environment. 
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Section  2:  Lesson  3 


1.  The  fourth  item  by  Dale  Martel  is  a magazine  article. 

2.  The  fifth  item  by  Myrtle  Saskiw  is  a book. 

3.  The  Alberta  Transportation  listing  is  a government  publication. 

4.  These  items  have  no  published  author;  therefore,  they  are  entered  under  their  title  or,  in  the  case  of 
a government  organization,  its  publisher. 

5.  a.  The  entry  would  look  like  this: 

Knowles,  John.  “Driver  Education.”  Canadian  Data,  2002. 
b.  This  item  would  be  entered  after  Graduated  Licensing  a Success  and  ahead  of  Martel,  Dale. 

Section  2;  Lesson  4 

1.  Here  is  a suggested  introduction: 

“Good  morning.  My  name  is  Kay  Bertinetti.  Td  like  to  talk  about  restricted  driver’s  licences.” 

2.  Rehearse  the  report  so  that  you  become  very  familiar  with  it.  Practise  reading  by  glancing  quickly  at 
the  page  and  then  looking  up  at  the  audience  while  you  say  the  words.  To  avoid  losing  your  place, 
you  should  always  read  from  a typed,  double-spaced  text. 

3.  Practise  performing  your  presentation  by  using  the  equipment.  On  the  day  of  the  presentation, 
arrive  early  if  possible  and  check  the  equipment  to  be  sure  that  it’s  in  the  right  position  and 
functioning  properly.  Walk  around  the  room  to  see  if  everyone  in  the  audience  will  be  able  to  see 
the  chart  or  screen. 

4.  You  may  want  to  use  a highlighter  to  remind  yourself  to  emphasize  certain  points.  You  may  also 
want  to  indicate  places  where  you’ll  refer  to  something  on  an  overhead  projector  or  chart. 

5.  One  way  to  signal  the  ending  would  be  to  say  something  like  this:  “Thank  you  for  your  attention 
and  interest  in  this  subject.  If  you  have  any  questions  or  comments.  I’d  be  happy  to  answer  them  or 
listen  to  your  opinions.” 

Section  3:  Lesson  1 

1.  Messages  can  be  sent  through  speaking,  writing,  and  representing. 

2.  Messages  are  received  through  listening,  reading,  and  viewing. 

3.  The  steps  in  the  writing  process  are  prewriting,  organizing  and  drafting,  revising  and  editing,  and 
presenting  and  celebrating. 


4.  Writers  adapt  the  writing  process  in  many  ways.  Some  people  follow  a linear  writing  process;  they 
proceed  systematically,  step  by  step.  Most  people,  however,  follow  a recursive  process.  They  revisit 
steps  several  times.  Some  writers  generate  virtually  all  their  ideas  and  make  a comprehensive  plan 
before  they  begin  writing;  other  writers  begin  to  write  with  only  a single  idea  or  a partial  plan. 

Some  people  revise  and  edit  while  they  draft — others  do  no  revising  and  editing  until  they’ve 
written  their  complete  draft.  Some  writers  love  to  write  on  a computer;  others  prefer  a pen  or  pencil 
and  paper. 

You  should  feel  free  to  adjust  the  writing  process  to  suit  your  own  style.  However,  if  you  try  to  skip 
steps  to  save  time,  you’ll  likely  experience  writing  problems. 

5.  When  you  revise,  you  focus  on  the  content  and  writing  style.  You  try  to  improve  what  you’re  saying 
and  how  you’re  saying  it.  You  may  add  or  delete  ideas,  change  the  order,  or  rewrite  sentences  to 
make  them  more  effective.  You  may  also  improve  your  word  choices.  To  help  you  revise,  you  can 
refer  to  a writer’s  handbook,  a dictionary,  and  a thesaurus. 

When  you  edit,  you  focus  on  correctness.  You  proofread  carefully  and  try  to  eliminate  all  errors  in 
spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  grammar,  and  sentence  structure.  A writer’s  handbook,  a 
dictionary,  and  an  electronic  speller  or  a spelling  dictionary  are  useful  tools  to  help  you  edit  your 
writing. 

6.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  One  suggestion  is  that  the  writer  could  help  the  reader  to  see  the  car  by 

including  more  details.  What  colour  was  the  paint?  What  does  “filled  with  newspaper”  mean? 
Was  the  newspaper  crumpled?  Also,  the  writer  repeated  the  word  “mad.”  Perhaps,  words  such 
as  “furious,”  “shocked,”  or  “disgusted”  could  be  substituted  for  “mad.” 

b.  This  piece  of  writing  has  numerous  errors.  Here’s  a corrected  version: 

My  Uncle  Bernie  is  a great  guy;  he’s  always  telling  jokes  and  doing  pranks.  When  my  sister  got 
married,  for  instance,  Bernie  hid  their  car.  Karen’s  new  husband  thought  it  was  stolen.  He 
nearly  called  the  police.  Then  Bernie  drove  up  with  the  car,  crammed  with  crumpled 
newspapers  and  covered  with  bright  red  paint.  When  Karen  saw  it,  she  was  furious,  and  my 
parents  were  shocked.  I laughed  because  I knew  that  the  paint  could  be  washed  off.  Bernie  and 
1 were  sure  in  trouble  for  that  stunt,  but  now  everyone  in  our  family  thinks  it’s  pretty  funny. 

Compare  your  version  with  the  one  given  here.  You  may  have  made  other  good  choices  that  are 
not  shown  in  this  example.  Share  your  version  with  a partner  and  get  your  partner’s  feedback. 

7.  Preferences  about  reading  vary  widely.  For  example,  you  may  enjoy  short  stories  and  novels,  but 
another  student  may  like  non-fiction.  Some  students  love  poetry.  You  probably  read  your  first 
Shakespearean  play  in  this  course.  Did  you  enjoy  your  first  taste  of  Shakespeare?  Or  do  you  prefer 
to  read  modern  drama? 
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8.  Again,  preferences  vary.  You  may  spend  a lot  of  time  reading  novels,  or  perhaps  you  prefer  to  read 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Or  you  may  enjoy  reading  non-fiction  books.  You  may  also  find  that 
you’ll  read  a lot  of  novels  for  a few  months,  and  then  you’ll  switch  to  another  genre,  such  as 
biography. 

Just  remember  that  reading  is  like  most  other  skills:  the  more  you  read,  the  better  you’ll  be.  A visit 
to  a library  will  often  spark  your  interest  in  reading.  The  librarian  can  help  you  find  books  that 
you’re  interested  in.  Also,  new  books  are  usually  prominently  displayed.  If  you  find  that  you  don’t 
have  time  to  read  regularly,  keep  in  mind  that  reading  is  a great  way  to  pass  the  time  when  you’re 
waiting  for  something.  Take  a magazine  to  the  doctor’s  office,  or  read  a pocketbook  in  the  car 
when  you’re  waiting  for  someone  to  do  an  errand.  When  you’re  reading,  you’re  never  wasting 
your  time. 

9.  Being  a skilful  reader  comes  partly  from  reading  a lot.  You  can  also  improve  your  comprehension 
by  reading  a variety  of  materials.  Improving  your  vocabulary  will  also  help  you  with  reading 
comprehension — that’s  why  you  kept  a vocabulary  log  in  this  course.  Don’t  forget  that  varying 
your  reading  speed  is  also  essential.  Slow  down  when  you’re  reading  complicated  texts,  and  use 
the  SQ3R  method  to  help  you  understand  the  meaning. 

10.  Your  chart  might  look  something  like  this: 


Prereading  Strategies 

• Set  a purpose  for  reading. 

• Preview  the  text.  Look  at  the  title  page,  headings,  organizational  pattern,  and  illustrations. 

• Think  about  the  title— especially  in  poetry,  plays,  and  fiction. 

• Ask  yourself  questions  about  the  content. 

• Think  about  any  prior  knowledge  that  you  might  have  on  this  subject. 

Reading  Strategies 

• Make  predictions;  then  either  confirm  or  correct  them. 

• Mentally  picture  images. 

• Adjust  your  reading  speed  to  suit  the  purpose  and  content. 

• Monitor  your  comprehension;  reread  if  you  don’t  understand. 

• Use  a dictionary  to  help  you  with  the  meaning  of  unknown  words. 

• Use  the  SQ3R  method — Survey,  Question,  Read,  Recite,  Review — to  read  non-fiction  works. 

• Make  notes  as  you  read  to  help  you  recall  main  ideas  and  details. 

Post-reading  Strategies 

• Mentally  review  what  you’ve  read  or  review  your  notes. 

• Discuss  the  text  with  others;  share  and  compare  your  interpretations. 

• Reread  the  text  or  parts  of  it  to  clarify  meaning. 

• Respond  to  the  reading  through  writing,  drawing,  discussing,  and  more  reading. 


11.  Personal  response  depends  on  people’s  experiences,  backgrounds,  feelings,  and  values.  Your 
culture,  gender,  age,  previous  reading  experiences,  and  family  beliefs  and  traditions  will  all 
influence  how  you  respond  to  literature.  Consequently,  personal  responses  to  a text  can  vary 
greatly. 

12.  When  you  respond  critically  to  a piece  of  literature,  you  think  about  its  meaning  and  the  way  the 
meaning  is  presented.  You  analyse  the  text  and  perhaps  evaluate  it. 

If  you  were  responding  critically  to  a story,  you  might  discuss  some  of  the  following: 

• the  characters,  their  choices  and  reactions  to  events,  and  any  changes  in  the  characters 

• the  conflict  and  the  way  that  the  conflict  is  resolved 

• the  use  of  foreshadowing  and  the  creation  of  suspense;  the  element  of  surprise 

• the  significance  of  the  setting  and  the  mood  or  atmosphere  in  the  story 

• the  point  of  view  and  its  significance 

• the  use  of  irony  or  symbolism 

• images 

• the  theme 

13.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  You  might  discuss  how  you  feel  about  a new  week.  The  poet  eagerly 

anticipates  each  day;  you  may  share  his  feelings  or  disagree  with  them.  Or  perhaps  you  share 
the  poet’s  feelings  only  at  particular  times  when  you’re  doing  something  exciting. 

b.  In  a critical  response  to  a poem,  you  might  discuss  theme,  imagery,  tone,  and  even  sound 
devices  used  by  the  poet.  In  this  poem,  you  would  probably  want  to  discuss  how  the  vivid 
imagery  shows  the  poet’s  enthusiasm  for  life. 

Section  3:  Lesson  2 

1.  Here  are  strategies  you  use  when  you’re  listening  carefully: 

• You  look  directly  at  the  speaker;  you  avoid  distractions. 

• You  don’t  try  to  do  something  else  while  you’re  listening.  For  example,  you  don’t  doodle, 
allow  your  thoughts  to  wander,  or  listen  to  the  radio. 

• You  avoid  making  judgments  about  the  speaker  and  focus  on  the  ideas. 

• You  suppress  your  own  reactions  and  questions  until  an  appropriate  time  comes  for  a 
discussion. 

• You  avoid  interrupting  the  speaker  or  finishing  the  speaker’s  thoughts  or  incomplete 
sentences. 

2.  Barriers  to  attentive  listening  can  include  the  following: 

• Preconceived  notions:  Listeners  may  have  already  made  judgments  about  the  speaker  based 
on  what  the  speaker  is  saying. 
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• Personal  agenda:  Listeners  may  be  too  concerned  with  their  own  tasks  and  thoughts  to 
concentrate  on  the  speaker’s  message,  or  they  may  be  too  restricted  by  their  own  ideas  to  be 
open  to  other  points  of  view. 

• Distractions:  Listeners  may  be  unable  to  concentrate  because  they’re  distracted  by  other 
noise  or  activities. 

L Here  are  some  strategies  to  use  to  make  an  effective  oral  reading: 

• First,  check  your  equipment  to  see  that  it’s  functioning  correctly.  Be  sure  that  you  have  a 
blank  cassette  tape. 

• Read  the  poem  carefully.  If  you  see  an  unfamiliar  word,  check  it  in  the  dictionary  and  learn 
how  to  pronounce  it  correctly. 

• Think  about  the  tone  of  the  poem.  In  many  poems,  the  tone  may  change.  What  emotion  do 
you  want  to  convey  in  your  reading? 

• Think  about  the  punctuation  in  the  poem.  You’ll  want  to  pause  at  commas  and  pause  more 
significantly  at  the  end  of  sentences.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a poem  that  has  lines  with  no  end 
punctuation,  you  shouldn’t  pause  at  the  end  of  lines. 

• A traditional  poem  like  this  one  has  both  rhyme  and  rhythm.  Although  you  don’t  want  to 
exaggerate  the  rhythm,  you  should  slightly  emphasize  the  accented  syllables:  At  TWENty 
STOOPing  ROUND  about  .... 

Section  3:  Lesson  3 

1.  Personal  responses  will  vary.  You  respond  to  everything  you  encounter  in  your  environment.  That 
includes  all  of  the  texts  you  encounter,  whether  they  are  written,  oral,  or  visual.  You  either  like  or 
you  dislike  a text.  You  connect  with  it  on  an  emotional  level  or  you  don’t.  How  much  you’re 
affected  by  a text,  and  in  what  way,  has  as  much  to  do  with  your  background  experiences  and 
attitudes  as  it  has  to  do  with  the  qualities  of  the  text  itself. 

View  the  photograph  at  the  beginning  of  Lesson  3 carefully.  What  is  its  message?  What  story  is 
being  told?  How  do  you  know?  What  details  support  the  story’s  message?  Note  how  the  photograph 
affects  you.  What  emotion  do  you  feel?  Does  this  emotion  reinforce  the  photograph’s  message? 

Does  it  contradict  it?  What  is  the  mood  of  the  photograph?  Does  the  photograph  or  the  emotion  that 
you  experience  while  viewing  it  trigger  any  memories?  Is  there  something  in  your  background  that 
allows  you  to  connect  with  this  photograph?  What  is  it?  Do  you  suppose  other  viewers  would 
experience  this  photograph  in  the  same  way  that  you  experience  it?  Why  or  why  not?  Your  answers 
to  questions  like  these  will  help  you  to  explore  your  personal  response  to  the  photograph. 


2.  When  considering  your  critical  response  to  the  photograph,  consider  the  photographic  techniques 
and  other  choices  that  the  photographer  has  made  in  creating  the  photograph.  Consider  camera 
angles  and  distance.  Consider  what  elements  were  included  in  the  picture  and  which  ones  might 
have  been  deliberately  excluded.  How  much  of  the  subject  is  shown?  How  much  of  the  background 
is  shown?  Why  were  these  choices  made?  What  other  choices  could  have  been  made?  How  would 
these  alternate  choices  change  the  meaning  of  the  photograph  for  you  and  other  viewers?  How 
would  they  affect  how  you  respond  to  the  photograph?  Answering  questions  like  these  can  help  you 
arrive  at  a critical  response. 

Compare  your  personal  and  critical  responses  to  the  photograph  with  those  of  other  viewers.  Do 
people  have  similar  responses? 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Of  course,  not  all  shows  portray  stereotyped  characters.  Many  TV  programs 
and  movies  deliberately  try  to  counteract  stereotypes.  Instead  of  a powerful  man,  you  may  see  a 
powerful  woman  in  a central  role.  You  may  also  see  a variety  of  family  structures  depicted;  for 
example,  single-parent  families  are  now  quite  common  on  TV.  You  may  also  see  characters  of 
different  races  and  cultures  playing  important  roles — an  Aboriginal  police  officer  or  a 
Japanese-Canadian  physician. 

Some  shows,  however,  continue  to  imply  that  all  people  in  a particular  group  are  the  same. 
Moreover,  some  shows  imply  that  to  be  “cool”  or  popular,  people  must  behave  in  a particular  way. 
For  example,  the  popular  characters  in  some  shows  may  all  drink  alcohol.  As  a critical  viewer,  it’s 
important  for  you  to  analyse  what  you’re  seeing  and  evaluate  the  ideas  presented. 

4.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  You  might  want  to  represent  the  opposing  views  of  the  younger  person  and 

the  older  person  by  placing  side-by-side  images  of  both  the  bad  and  good  in  the  world.  Or  you 
might  want  to  concentrate  on  the  beauty  and  wonders  of  the  world. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  Some  possible  quotations  could  be  “I  thought  the  world  a miserable  place” 
or  “God,  the  wonders  that  there  are!” 

c.  Responses  will  vary.  One  possibility  would  be  to  draw  or  find  contrasting  pictures,  showing  both 
the  misery  of  the  world  and  its  beauty.  You  could  use  a diagonal  line  across  the  paper  to 
separate  the  opposing  images.  You  may  also  want  to  include  the  two  quotations  from  b.  of  this 
question  to  emphasize  the  contrasting  ideas. 

Section  3:  Lesson  4 

1.  a.  and  b.  Responses  will  vary.  Some  people  are  confident  and  skilful  when  they’re  speaking; 

others  prefer  to  read,  write,  and  listen.  You  may  be  a strong  visual  learner,  preferring  to 
read  or  view  rather  than  listen  to  someone  when  you’re  learning  something  new.  Or  you 
may  be  artistic  and  enjoy  representing  your  ideas  rather  than  writing  them. 
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c.  Overcoming  a weakness  in  communication  may  not  be  easy.  However,  you  can  learn  strategies 
to  help  you.  You’ve  already  thought  about  many  strategies  to  help  you  read,  listen,  speak,  view, 
write,  and  represent  in  this  section. 

You  can  also  use  tools  to  assist  you.  For  example,  using  a computer,  an  electronic  spell  checker, 
or  a spelling  dictionary  will  help  you  to  overcome  a weakness  in  spelling.  Practise  is  another 
way  to  overcome  weaknesses.  You  may  get  tired  of  reading  stories  or  writing  journal  entries,  but 
each  time  that  you  engage  in  a communication  activity,  you’re  practising  your  skills.  The  more 
reading,  writing,  and  speaking  that  you  do,  the  more  skilful  you’ll  become. 

Finally,  just  as  a good  coach  can  help  you  to  become  a better  player  in  a sport,  you  may  need  to 
seek  extra  help  from  a teacher  to  improve  your  skills.  Extra  tutoring  in  reading,  writing,  or 
speaking  may  help  you  to  overcome  weaknesses  in  these  areas. 

, a.  Responses  will  vary.  Think  carefully  about  your  personal  strengths — they’re  the  foundation  of 
your  success. 

b.  Your  strengths  help  you  succeed  at  school  in  many  ways.  Determination  and  hard  work  are 
essential  characteristics  if  you  want  to  do  well  in  any  school  subject.  When  you’re  pleasant  and 
co-operative,  you’re  easy  to  work  with,  and  teachers  will  be  happy  to  assist  you.  Learning  often 
involves  change;  you  must  be  flexible  enough  to  accept  new  ideas  or  alternative  methods.  You 
also  need  to  be  persistent;  don’t  give  up  as  soon  as  you  run  into  difficulty. 

, a.  Responses  will  vary.  Most  weaknesses  aren’t  part  of  your  genetic  make-up.  You’ve  acquired 
these  weaknesses  during  your  lifetime.  You  can  take  charge  of  your  life  and  overcome  them. 

b.  Weaknesses  work  against  you  in  many  ways.  For  example,  if  you’re  frequently  late,  you 

probably  miss  important  instructions  and  directions  at  the  beginning  of  classes.  If  you’re  absent 
without  a good  reason,  you’ll  miss  a lot  of  instruction  and  practice.  You  may  also  lose  marks 
because  you  hand  in  assignments  late.  If  you’re  disorganized,  you’ll  often  lose  things  you 
need — notes,  books,  assignments,  or  your  journal.  If  you’re  inflexible,  you  likely  have  strong 
opinions,  but  you  may  have  a hard  time  learning  new  ideas  or  methods  that  contradict  your 
pre-existing  views.  You  may  also  cause  unnecessary  confrontations  in  groups,  resulting  in  a loss 
of  time  and  a lack  of  consensus.  If  you  lack  confidence  in  yourself,  you  may  give  up  too  easily 
as  soon  as  you  face  an  obstacle.  Sometimes,  when  you  do  poorly  at  something,  you  may  try  to 
blame  other  people;  in  fact,  it’s  often  your  own  personal  weaknesses  that  cause  you  to  fail. 

lection  4:  Lesson  1 

. Studying  only  just  before  a test  puts  unnecessary  pressure  on  you.  You  overload  your  memory  by 
trying  to  review  an  entire  unit  or  course  in  a few  hours.  This  type  of  studying  also  usually  results  in 
staying  up  late,  causing  you  to  be  tired  on  the  day  of  the  exam  when  you  need  to  be  alert. 

Although  it’s  possible  to  study  effectively  with  another  person  or  persons,  group  studying  is  usually 
ineffective.  Concentration  is  difficult  in  a group  because  it’s  very  easy  to  drift  off  the  task.  Group 
studying  works  well  only  when  one  person  acts  as  a tutor,  leading  the  group  through  a review. 

If  you’ve  worked  conscientiously  throughout  the  course,  you  likely  are  fairly  well  prepared  for  the 
final  test.  However,  although  you  may  remember  the  general  concepts,  you’re  unlikely  to  be  able  to 
remember  specific  details.  You  may  be  able  to  pass  the  test  without  studying,  but  if  you  want  to 
excel,  you’ll  need  to  do  some  review. 


2.  Here  are  some  study  tips  that  you  might  have  mentioned: 

• Be  sure  you  know  what  you  should  be  studying;  get  all  the  available  information  about  the 
test. 

• Find  a quiet  environment  for  studying,  away  from  distractions  and  interruptions. 

• Start  studying  several  days  before  the  test.  Set  up  a study  schedule  that  enables  you  to  study 
for  an  hour  or  two  every  day. 

• Don’t  study  late  at  night  when  you’re  tired. 

• Survey  the  material  to  find  areas  where  you  experienced  difficulty.  Review  those  parts 
carefully,  and  seek  extra  help  if  you  need  it. 

• Make  notes  of  important  points,  or  highlight  important  points  in  your  notes.  Plan  to  review 
these  points  the  day  before  the  test. 


Section  4:  Lesson  2 


1.  The  correct  answer  is  C;  wealthy  and  courteous.  Although  Richard  Cory  is  fashionable  in  his  dress, 

he  is  not  arrogant  so  a is  unacceptable.  Cory  is  graceful,  but  there’s  no  evidence  in  the  poem  to 
suggest  that  he  is  clever;  therefore,  b is  incorrect.  Finally,  Cory  may  be  depressed,  but  the  poem 
doesn’t  suggest  that  he’s  humble  though  he’s  certainly  pleasant.  ! 

2.  The  correct  answer  is  C;  envy.  In  the  last  stanza,  the  tone  has  some  bitterness  and  surprise,  but  in  r 

the  first  three  stanzas  the  speaker  admires  and  envies  Richard  Cory.  ^ 

3.  The  correct  answer  is  A;  rhyme  and  rhythm.  The  poem  also  contains  small  amounts  of  alliteration  = 

and  repetition,  but  these  are  less  significant  than  the  rhyme  and  rhythm.  Onomatopoeia  isn’t  used 
in  this  poem.  '! 

4.  The  correct  answer  is  B:  hyperbole.  Richard  Cory’s  jewellery  possibly  glittered  in  the  sunlight,  but  , 

the  poet  also  says  that  he  was  “quietly  arrayed,”  suggesting  that  Cory  dressed  conservatively. 
Therefore,  it’s  unlikely  that  Cory  literally  glittered.  The  word  glittered  is  an  exaggeration  to 
emphasize  Richard  Cory’s  wealth.  ' 

5.  The  correct  answer  is  C;  Wealth  does  not  necessarily  bring  happiness.  The  first  choice.  People  should 

not  be  envious  of  the  rich,  is  a moral  rather  than  a theme.  The  second  answer  is  very  general,  [ 
applying  to  a wide  range  of  situations.  The  last  answer  is  an  old  saying,  which  is  an  inappropriate  i 
way  to  state  a theme.  It’s  also  very  general.  The  correct  answer  focuses  on  the  particular  situation  | 
in  this  poem.  I 

||i 

6.  a.  The  answer  is  correct  but  incomplete.  No  support  is  given  for  the  main  idea.  I 

li 

b.  Here  are  some  possible  reasons  why  the  second  answer  is  worth  five  marks:  j 

• The  answer  contains  details  that  support  the  main  idea. 

• The  answer  includes  a quotation  that  supports  the  main  idea.  | 

• The  answer  clearly  explains  the  irony.  ' 

• The  answer  is  written  well,  with  an  introductory  sentence  and  a concluding  sentence.  I 
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Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  one  possible  answer: 

In  the  last  stanza  of  “Richard  Cory,”  the  poet  uses  symbolism  when  the  speaker  says  “So  on  we 
worked,  and  waited  for  the  light,  / And  went  without  the  meat,  and  cursed  the  bread.”  The 
words  “light,”  “meat,”  and  “bread”  are  symbolic  because  they  represent  more  than  the  literal 
meaning.  For  example,  “waited  for  the  light”  suggests  that  the  poor  people  are  waiting  for  some 
type  of  improvement  in  their  lives.  Meat  is  associated  with  wealth;  to  go  without  meat  implies 
that  they  are  deprived  of  luxuries  and,  in  fact,  anything  beyond  bare  necessities.  Finally,  the 
bread,  their  basic  food,  represents  their  poverty.  Using  these  three  words,  the  poet  creates  an 
image  of  the  life  of  the  poor  and  clearly  shows  why  these  people  envied  Richard  Cory. 

Responses  will  vary.  Your  web,  list,  or  freewriting  should  include  your  own  ideas  about  discovery 
and  its  causes  and  effects,  based  on  your  experiences  and  observations.  For  example,  you  might 
have  included  an  event  that  caused  you  to  discover  something  about  yourself  or  other  people.  You 
should  also  refer  to  two  pieces  of  literature  that  you’ve  studied. 

If  you  considered  Romeo  and  Juliet,  you  might  have  thought  about  Romeo  and  Juliet’s  discovery 
that  love  is  more  important  than  the  hatred  between  the  two  families.  After  seeing  Tybalt  kill 
Mercutio,  Romeo  also  discovers  that  loyalty  to  a friend  is  important.  Moreover,  he  realizes  that 
Tybalt’s  hatred  prevents  forgiveness  and  love.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  Romeo  and  Juliet  both 
believe  that  being  together  for  eternity  is  more  important  than  living  without  one  another.  They 
choose  love  over  the  hatred  between  their  families. 

In  Animal  Farm,  Old  Major’s  speech  prompts  the  animals,  especially  the  pigs,  to  engage  in 
self-discovery.  As  they  learn  to  read  and  begin  to  plan  their  revolution,  they  learn  that  animals  are 
as  capable  as  humans.  At  the  end  of  the  novel,  when  Boxer  is  hauled  away  to  the  slaughterhouse, 
Benjamin  also  understands  how  ruthless  the  pigs  have  become.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  novel,  as 
the  animals  watch  the  pigs  and  men  argue  over  cards,  the  animals  discover  that  the  pigs  have 
become  so  like  the  humans  in  both  appearance  and  behaviour  that  all  the  ideals  of  the  revolution 
have  been  lost. 

Here’s  an  example  of  the  type  of  outline  you  could  create  for  this  essay: 

A.  Introduction 

• topic  of  discovery  about  self  and  world 

• mention  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Animal  Farm 

• thesis:  although  discovery  about  oneself  and  world  sometimes  causes  disillusionment, 
people  must  learn  truth  so  they  can  change  and  grow 

B.  Romeo  and  Juliet 

• Romeo  and  Juliet  understand  feud’s  futility;  believe  their  love  can  end  feud 

• Romeo’s  discovery  that  for  some,  such  as  Tybalt,  hatred  prevents  forgiveness  and  love 

• result:  Romeo  and  Juliet’s  death;  their  affirmation  of  love  over  hate;  death  ends  feud 


C.  Animal  Farm 

• animals  discover  they  can  learn  and  think;  Ten  Commandments 

• pigs’  discover  they  can  manage  farm 

• at  end  of  novel,  other  animals  see  pigs  have  become  as  cruel  as  humans;  revolutionary 
ideals  lost 

• result:  possibility  that  other  animals  will  be  less  trusting  of  pigs  in  future 

D.  Conclusion 

• discovery  can  cause  disillusionment:  personal  experience  with  betrayal 

• discovery  also  results  in  growth  and  change 

10.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  a sample  introduction: 

Characters  in  literature  are  often  confronted  with  events  and  situations  that  cause  them  to  learn 
more  about  themselves  and  the  world  around  them.  In  both  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Animal  Farm, 
the  characters’  discover  that  the  world  is  filled  with  hatred,  greed,  and  cruelty.  Although  this  type 
of  discovery  sometimes  results  in  disillusionment,  people  must  learn  the  truth  about  themselves 
and  their  world  in  order  to  make  changes. 

Section  4:  Lesson  3 

1.  Plan  to  spend  no  more  than  30  minutes  on  the  multiple-choice  questions.  You  might  spend  about 
10  minutes  on  each  short-answer  question — 60  to  70  minutes  in  total.  Then  you’ll  have  50  to  60 
minutes  for  the  essay.  Although  the  essay  is  worth  only  one-quarter  of  the  marks,  it  usually 
requires  extra  time  to  plan  and  write. 

2.  Your  answer  might  include  the  following  advice: 

• Study  for  the  test  well  in  advance.  Don’t  place  yourself  in  a situation  where  you’re  cramming 
the  night  before. 

• Get  all  the  information  that  you  can  about  the  test  so  that  you  can  study  effectively  and 
prepare  for  the  particular  types  of  questions.  Work  on  sample  questions,  and  time  yourself  so 
that  you’re  prepared  to  write  each  response  in  a given  amount  of  time. 

• Never  work  late  the  night  before  a test.  Having  a relaxing  bath  or  going  for  a walk  might  help 
you  to  sleep  well.  Try  to  get  a good  rest,  wake  up  early  the  next  day,  and  eat  a good 
breakfast.  If  you  have  time,  you  might  find  some  physical  exercise  relaxing.  Being  outdoors  in 
the  fresh  air  might  also  help  to  relieve  tension. 

• Avoid  excessive  caffeine  from  coffee  or  soft  drinks.  Caffeine  can  increase  nervousness. 
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• Be  positive!  When  you  go  into  the  test,  expect  to  do  well.  Tell  yourself  that  you’ve  studied  the 
material  thoroughly,  and  you  know  it  well.  Remind  yourself  of  other  times  that  you’ve 
excelled. 

• If  you’re  confronted  with  a tough  question,  don’t  become  anxious.  Move  on  if  necessary,  and 
come  back  to  the  question  at  the  end  of  the  test. 

• During  the  test,  focus  only  on  the  present.  Don’t  allow  yourself  to  worry  about  the  past  or 
future.  Shut  out  other  problems  in  your  life. 

• Forget  other  students.  Some  leave  early  because  they’ve  given  up.  Some  rush  through  tests 
and  make  foolish  mistakes.  Take  your  time:  you  can  enjoy  yourself  later. 

• Take  brief  breaks  during  the  test  to  relieve  the  stress  of  concentration.  Stretch,  breathe 
deeply,  smile,  congratulate  yourself  on  what  you’ve  done  so  far — and  then  get  back  to  work. 

• Keep  in  mind  that  a test  is  only  a small  hurdle;  there  will  be  many  larger  hurdles  to  overcome 
in  your  life.  Don’t  allow  yourself  to  think  of  a test  as  a huge  obstacle.  Instead,  think  of  it  as  a 
small  challenge  that  you’re  well-prepared  to  face. 
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